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EQUAL TO THE DEED 


HE National Congress of Parents and Teachers looks forward, with even more than usual 

interest, to the work of the year to come. That it will be a period of great challenge as well as 
of great promise no one can gainsay. That the parent-teacher organization must act clearly and 
with decision is a foregone conclusion. That the program of this mighty far-flung organization 
must be made to function more dynamically than ever before cannot be denied. 

To meet these requirements, the National Congress has embarked upon a Four-Point Program 
of health, school education, world understanding, and parent and family life education. This four- 
corded program is not something that has been constructed in a moment of flurry or impulsiveness. 
On the contrary, as you examine it closely you will note that each point has its origin in our fun- 
damental purposes and that all together they span the larger part of parent-teacher effort. Viewed 
in the light of present-day problems, the Four-Point Program simply climaxes our thinking and 
permits us to concentrate our energies to newer and better advantage. 

Health. The war showed us vividly enough the effects of our negligence in this department of life. 
Adequate health facilities are vital to the nation and must be set up speedily wherever they are 
lacking. Health cannot be slighted without disaster; if we are to have a generation of healthy 
minds they will have to be developed in healthy bodies. 

School education. This is a time to face realities. The great inequalities of educational opportunity 
have long made it obvious that only Federal aid to states on a basis of need can bring about any- 
thing like true equalization. Inadequate teacher salaries, depletion of school budgets, overcrowded 
classrooms—these have brought about a crisis that must be combated with every resource at our 
command. To do otherwise is to denounce our belief in this nation’s great system of free public 
schools and to deny our children the untold blessings of education. 

World understanding. This dare no longer be an empty phrase—not if our world is to survive. 
Ways must be found to give our children a world outlook and to instill in them the desire to strive 
for the common good. Certainly nothing on earth provides such a stimulus to our loftiest purposes 
as do the problems that face us in maintaining universal peace. 

Parent and family life education. Where home is a place in which a child finds security 
and wise direction, in which the parents themselves find joy and satisfaction, there juvenile 
delinquency cannot take root. The firmest foundations of character and courage are laid in the 
home. This is a principle we must never forget or neglect. 


aN we enter the year 1947 /let us resolve to work with increasing will and zeal along the lines of 

* endeavor marked out by our Four-Point Program,|The chief obstacle we have to overcome 
is the tendency to submit to circumstances just because they have been with us so long that we 
accept them as inevitable. Such an attitude was completely foreign to our Founders; such an 
attitude must always be alien to us. If we would truly maintain our role as one of the greatest 
forces in American life—a role we have played with distinction for half a century—let it never 
be said that we perceived the need but were not equal to the deed. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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AST year the divorce rate in the United States 
reached the startling proportion of 3.6 per 
1,000 of total population, the highest in the 

history of this country. There was in 1945 one 
divorce for every three marriages. 

This sharp upturn in the divorce rate for the 
last year of World War II will be attributed by 
many to conditions created by the war. But let 
us see the facts in perspective. If we contrast last 
year’s rate of 3.6 with the rate of 1.9 for 1939, we 
find that less than half the increase (42.1 per 
cent) can be laid to the effects of the war. Some- 
what more than half (or 57.9 per cent) of the 
increase would have occurred, in all probability, 
even if there had been no war. 


Roots in the Social Subsoil 


BVIOUSLY there are destructive forces at work 
—forces which have operated so consistently 
that from 1887 to 1929 the divorce rate has in- 
creased by 3 per cent each year. Projecting this 
trend into the future, Alfred Cohen, writing in 
1932, predicted that by 1967 there would be one di- 
vorce for every two marriages. Now is it not worth 
while to ask just what are the dominant factors 
in this deplorable situation? 
Among the long-time factors that cause the 
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divorce rate to double every twenty-four years are 
five which may be set down as contributing heayily 
to the ominous trend: 


1. Urbanization, or the trend from the rural to the urbay 
way of life. 

2. Individualism, manifested in the decrease of the con. 
trol exercised by the family over its members. 


3. Emancipation of women, who are more and more dis. 
posed to seek release from unsatisfactory marriage. 


4. The secularization of life, accompanied by a decline in 
the religious sanction of marriage. 


5. The growing conception of marriage as a companion 
ship—a conception that has undermined the institutional 
controls of marriage. 


These long-run causes of the instability of mar. 
riage need not be elaborated upon here. It is 
important, however, not to overlook them, es. 
pecially at a time when our attention is likely to 
be absorbed by conditions that we have observed 
at close range in the recent effects of war on our 
own communities. 
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ERNEST W. BURGESS 


Unquestionably the sharp upturn in the divorce 
rate in 1945, as compared with 1944, was due to 
the war, which accounted for 98,000 of the 502,- 
000 divorces in that year. And worse is yet to 
come. Not until next year will we see the full 
effects of the dislocations, spatial and emotional, 
experienced during five years of war. 


Grooms in Uniform 


Ost obvious among the effects produced by war 

are the marriages contracted during that 
period of abnormal living. Beginning with the 
defense year of 1940, the marriage rate began to 
climb, reaching a peak in 1942, declining in 1943 
and 1944, and recovering in 1945. This wartime 
surplus of 1,300,000 marriages is far above the 
normal number of unions in peacetime years. In- 
cluded in these are the marriages entered into in 
the last six months of 1940 with the idea of escap- 
ing the draft or otherwise being given favored 
treatment; the hurried-up marriages of those who 
decided not to subject their engagements to the 
test of time; and the hasty marriages that took 
place in war-camp communities between the home- 














HEY meet, they date, they marry. 
Comes disappointment or disillusion, 
boredom, or need for self-denial, and 
y part. 
es now there is nothing but a pen- 
ke on the chart that shows the rising 
of divorce. Must there be so many 
f whom this is true? Those who seek an 
wer will find much to think about 
in the fifth article of the study 
t “The Family Rediscovers Itself.” 


There was to have been a 
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sick boy and the local girl to whom the uniform 
meant glamour. 

Not counted in this total are the tens of thou- 
sands of overseas marriages, many of them im- 
periled by shortness of acquaintance and by the 
difficulties that normally develop when persons of 
different cultural backgrounds undertake to share 
their lives. 

On the home front, also, the prosperity of the 
war years encouraged young people to marry at 
an early age. All too often these unions were ill 
advised as well as hasty. But to the boy earning 
big money in a war industry and the girl who also 
made high wages, words of caution were spoken in 
vain. 

How a hasty marriage while in service may 
result in divorce is illustrated by the case of John 
N., a soldier. John is a young man of twenty-two, 
from the North. He meets a waitress in a restau- 
rant in a Southern city near his training camp. 
After four weeks of acquaintance, during which 
he has dated her nine or ten times, they are mar- 
ried. The time is April 1944. She has told him that 
her six-months’-old child is the son of her first 
marriage. When John is discharged from the 
Army in September 1945, the couple go to live 
with his family. There are conflicts between the 
young husband and wife, arising from tempera- 
mental incompatibility and differences in cultural 
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background. Then John discovers that his wife’s 
child is illegitimate. He files a petition for divorce. 

The hasty marriages of youth in uniform are 
not the only casualties of war. Did not many of 
us observe the evil effect of wartime strains and 
stresses on homes already established and pre- 
sumably secure? Thousands of husbands moved to 
war-industry centers, with or without their wives. 
Wives, motivated by patriotic sentiments or at- 
tracted by high wages, also took jobs in industry. 
Working on different shifts provided an oppor- 
tunity, to which some husbands and wives re- 
sponded, for having an affair. 

Life could be exciting even if your uniform was 
a sweater and overalls. Not infrequently the hus- 
band objected to his wife’s working, on one ground 
or another, but to no avail. James W., for example, 
resented his Jane’s taking a wartime job. He was 
earning enough to support her and their thirteen- 
year-old son, so he argued. But she was restless, 
and the opportunity for big wages impelled her 
to disregard her James’ protests. Here is the re- 
sult, as reported by the husband: “We saved no 
more than before, if as much. She spent her money 
on clothes and I blew mine in on whiskey.”’ Even- 
tually James enlisted in the Marine Corps, with 
bitterness in his heart against his wife and with a 
resolve to seek a divorce on his return. 


Parted Lives—Alien Spirits 


A SUCCESSFUL marriage thrives on the compan- 
ionship of husband and wife and on the com- 
munication of their thoughts and feelings to each 
other. The effect of wartime separation was to 
place barriers in the way of maintaining this 
intimate relationship. True, many couples suc- 
ceeded—by means of letters, telegrams, telephone 
calls, and pictures—in living together in their 
imagination while separated by thousands of miles. 
But others found writing difficult. Husbands and 
wives began to grow apart. They were having 
new experiences. Men overseas participated, in 
considerable numbers, in extramarital relations. 
Lonesome wives at home, though to a far lesser 
degree, went out with other men. 

Paradoxically, a study of one hundred and fifty 
cases of divorce involving veterans indicated that 
husbands used grounds of adultery in 30 per 
cent of their petitions, whereas wives resorted to 
this measure in only 1 per cent of their appeals. 

The grounds on which divorce is sought are 
seldom if ever the natural causes of the disrup- 
tion. Divorce may be merely the final act in the 
long drama of events which showed that husband 
or wife, or both, had failed to conform to the 
standard of conduct expected of married persons. 

More frequently separation results in changes 
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band and wife that make it difficult if not imps 
sible to adjust to each other. The husband m 
find problems in successfully reassuming hig civil. 
ian role of getting a job and supporting his fan: 
ly. Or a wife who has begun a career may ref; 
to return to domestic status. Divorces oceyy » 
these cases, but they are usually entered on ¢% 
court records under the blanket terms of dese 
and cruelty. 
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Too Long the Wait 







— engaged couples, instead of mar 
wartime, postponed their union until af 
the end of hostilities. Having waited so long, # 
young people were not disposed to listen to sugges. 
tions that they should further postpone the 
nuptials. So the wedding frequently took 
within a few days after the fiancé’s release f 
service. If one or the other did harbor some 
ing of uncertainty about the relationship, it w 
be restrained, out of loyalty to the faithful par 
ner. Thus many marriages took place betwee 
persons whose ideals and interests were no longer 
the same. , 

In the immediate postwar period, as during the 
war, there have been hasty marriages. Approx. 
imately two thirds of the returned veterans are 
single men. Probably at least half of these are 
not engaged. Many on their return are eager to 
make up for what they have missed of the bliss 
of married life. The girls, aware of the shortage 
of eligible males, are not so likely to hesitate and 
to discriminate as they would be in normal times, 
And again the result illustrates the old adage 
“Marry in haste and repent at leisure.” The large 
increase in the number of marriages in 1945 and 
1946 is due to those entered into by returning 
veterans. And the large-scale disruption of these 
unions will cause a further upward trend in the 
divorce rates for 1946 and 1947. 

The upswing of divorces already observed for 
1945 and expected this year and next is, as we have 
seen, a result of the war. But war year records 
aside, the permanently increasing trend in divorce 
throughout the past eighty years demands the 
most careful consideration as the basis for a con 
structive program of action. The fundamental s0- 
lution is not to be found in any changes in the 
divorce laws, although they can be improved. The 
strategy must be one of determined attack upo 
the chief cause of divorce: the union of persons 
unprepared for the privileges and responsibilities 
of marriage. Our public schools and our churches 
should immediately take the steps that are needed 
to give young people adequate preparation for 
marriage and family living. 
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ITH all its tremendous resources and nat- 

ural advantages, America today is not 

the world’s healthiest nation. Although the 
national infant mortality rate is now about four 
deaths in a hundred live births, there are states 
where nearly ten babies in every hundred die be- 
fore they are a year old. And whereas the mortal- 
ity of mothers in childbirth has been drastically 
reduced during recent years, rates are twice as 
high in five of our states as they are in the states 
with the best records. 

Three fourths of our rural communities have no 
maternity clinics. One fifth of our counties have 
only one physician to every three thousand per- 
sons Or More, and many areas have no physician 
whatsoever. How can we say we are a healthy na- 
tion when millions of our people lack adequate 
medical care? 

The strength of a nation lies in its people; its 
investment in the future is its children. Each year 
thousands of children in this country die need- 
lessly; thousands suffer from preventable or cur- 
able health handicaps. Estimates show that among 
our children there are 200,000 with epilepsy, 
500,000 with rheumatic fever and heart disease, 
175,000 with active tuberculosis, 500,000 with 
orthopedic and plastic defects, 1,000,000 with 
hearing defects, 4,000,000 with visual defects, and 
20,000,000 with dental defects. 
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rHe Health 


OF THE 
Nation 


THOMAS PARRAN, M.D. 
Surgeon General, U.S. Public Health Service 


MERICA has been awakened from com- 
placency by a rude shock, the shock that 
came with the discovery that too many of our 
young men were physically unfit to serve their 
country. Since then other revelations have 
made us sternly aware that, despite scientific 
advances, ours is not yet a healthy nation. 
What must be done to assure sound minds 
and sturdy bodies is here set forth by our 
foremost public health official—with some 
forthright suggestions for P.T.A. activities. 





Simple preventive measures could have freed 
many of these small patients from illness and 
disability ; proper treatment could have improved 
or cured many more. Children like these are a 
burden on our national conscience. They may 
never know the exuberant joy of active, healthy 
lives—and ours is the blame. 


Guarantee to a New Generation 


HE major responsibility for attaining positive 

health for today’s children and tomorrow’s 
adults rests with parents and teachers. The 27,000 
local parent-teacher associations in this country 
have formulated standards of health which en- 
courage me to believe that the present generation 
of children will grow to maturity in a healthier 
world. The findings of your May 1946 convention 
express the high hopes of the future: “Good health 
and dependable medical care must be guaranteed 
to our children and to all children—not merely 
as a matter of temporary emergency but as a mat- 
ter of course.” 

We have, as a nation, already taken significant 
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steps toward that goal. Less than a generation 
ago, many communicable diseases—typhoid fever, 
dysentery, diphtheria—threatened America’s fam- 
ilies with alarming frequency and claimed thou- 
sands of lives each year. Full-time public health 
services were virtually unknown; programs of 
sanitary control were dangerously few. The fight 
against venereal diseases and tuberculosis had 
made comparatively little progress, and the mental 
hygiene movement had barely been launched. 

In the last few decades there has been a steady 
advance in the quality and distribution of medical 
care. Public health programs have brought most 
contagious diseases under control. A rapid succes- 
sion of spectacular scientific developments, among 
them sulfa drugs, penicillin, blood plasma, and 
DDT, has revolutionized the treatment and pre- 
vention of other diseases. And psychiatry and 
psychology are contributing more and more to our 
understanding of the human mind and human 
behavior. 

Since 1900 tuberculosis has dropped from sec- 
ond to eighth place as a cause of death in this 
country, and almost every state now has a full-time 
tuberculosis control program. If our current meth- 
ods of treatment and techniques are expanded, 
we can look forward in a few years to reducing 
tuberculosis to the level of typhoid fever, which 
today is rarely a cause of death. 

Ten years ago syphilis necessitated a seventy- 
week treatment. At present syphilis in its early 
stages can be treated in nine days to two weeks. 
With our new ally, penicillin, we have launched a 
nation-wide attack on venereal disease. 


What We Have Left Undone 


RB” we are still far from the goal of complete 
positive health. Many needs must be answered, 
many facilities and services provided, before our 
nation can be, in actuality, both physically and 
mentally fit. Our greatest lag has been in the 
equitable distribution of the benefits of medical 
science. True, at its best American medical care 
is unsurpassed. But there are too many areas in 
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our country which lack that “best,” too many 
citizens to whom first-rate medical care ig no 
available. 

We all know, of course, that specific health needs 
in each community vary in degree and quality, 
Recognizing this fact, the U.S. Congress eleye, 
years ago adopted a continuing policy of finanejg) 
aid to the states for improving health within thejy 
boundaries. The results of the first programs 
showed the effectiveness of this local, state, and 
Federal teamwork, and later Federal legislation 
has authorized action against specific disease; 
threatening the nation’s health—particularly 
cancer, tuberculosis, and the venereal diseases 

Only this year Congress led the march into two 
new areas of health activity. First is the Mental 
Health Act, which makes funds available to train 
professional personnel, to conduct research, to 
support a National Mental Health Institute, and 
to give grants-in-aid to states for work in mental 
health. The second landmark in Federal legislation 
is the Hospital Survey and Construction Act. With 
the funds provided by this measure we can begin 
to build a nation-wide system of hospitals and 
health centers that are essential if all our people 
are to have adequate health service. 

Like much of our welfare legislation, the Hospi- 
tal Act delegates the major share of responsibility 
to the states, each of which must survey its exist- 
ing hospital facilities and list its further needs in 
the order of urgency. On the other hand, the mat 
ter of obtaining financial aid for construction ofa 
given project rests ultimately with the individual 
community. 

These are some of the steps that have helped 
to raise the level of our nation’s health thus far. 
But to assure every citizen equal opportunity for 
health and well-being we must also adopt the fol- 
lowing essential measures: 


1. Better distribution of doctors and other 
medical and health personnel throughout the 
country 


2. Establishment of full-time public health 
departments in every part of the country 
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3. Strengthening of professional education 
in medical and allied fields 


4. Encouragement and support of medical 
research 


5. A working plan to give every citizen 
ready access to necessary medical, hospital, 
and related services 


Yet none of these measures can take the place 
of continuing attention to children’s health on 
the part of parents and school authorities. I can- 
not overestimate the importance of following 
recommended procedures when physicians and 
school authorities have pointed out a child’s re- 
mediable defects. Public Health Service workers 
recently made a study of health data collected in 
one community over the past twenty years, check- 
ing the health records of individuals from their 
frst school examinations to their examinations for 
Selective Service. 

The results of the study indicate that in many 
cases the very defect responsible for a young 
man’s rejection by the armed forces had been 
pointed out to his parents ten or fifteen years 
earlier. Failure to care for his physical welfare 
meant that he was not able to serve his country 
in time of need, that he reached maturity a less 
healthy person than he might otherwise have been. 

The role of the family is no less important in 
promoting good mental health than in promoting 
good physical health. The Constitution of the 
new World Health Organization states: “Healthy 
development of a child is of basic importance; the 
ability to live harmoniously in a changing total 
environment is essential to such development.” 
Psychologists tell us that if a child is to grow to 
emotional maturity, his family must help him an- 
swer the fundamental need for security, affection, 
and recognition of achievement. It is also wise to 
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remember that the child is inclined not only to 
imitate his parents’ behavior but to accept the 
standards underlying that behavior. 

Because the school receives the child at an 
early and deeply impressionable age, it too has a 
powerful influence on his development. In the 
words of an international authority on health, 
“The most important thing in the world today is 
the bringing up of the children. ... To be al- 
lowed to teach children should be the sign of the 
final approval of society.” 


Pathways Cleared by P.T.A.’s 


F eps the family and the school have a heavy 
responsibility for a child’s healthy growth, 
they cannot do the job alone. Too many families 
cannot afford adequate medical care for their 
children. There must be cooperative planning at 
national, state, and local levels before good health 
can be guaranteed not only to our own children 
but to all children. Parent-teacher associations 
have demonstrated their appreciation of this prob- 
lem by declaring their readiness to assume local 
leadership, whenever necessary, to develop a co- 
ordinated, comprehensive health program. 

For instance, each community will derive the 
full benefit of the Hospital Act only through con- 
certed effort. Similarly, the National Mental 
Health Act provides for financial aid to states and 
local communities, but a child guidance clinic, 
once it is built, cannot function properly without 
adequate community resources. 

There is a growing demand for community, 
state, national, and even international action to 
make the benefits of modern medicine available to 
everyone. We must meet that demand by trans- 
lating into reality the goals of our national health 
program. It is within our power to give our chil- 
dren the priceless heritage of good health. 

Parent-teacher groups have already achieved 
an enviable record for sponsoring maternal and 
child health programs throughout the nation. They 
are tackling the job ahead with characteristic 
energy and enthusiasm. I commend them to the 
task, for upon the efforts of such a group as the 
P.T.A. depends the health of the nation. Upon 
parent-teacher members depends the fulfillment of 
the goal expressed in these words from the Pre- 
amble. to the Constitution of the World Health 
Organization: 

“Health is a state of complete physical, mental, 
and social well-being. .. . 

“The enjoyment of the highest attainable stand- 
ard of health is one of the fundamental rights 
of every human being, without distinction of 
race, religion, political belief, economic or social 
condition.” 
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the first time, what table we take. If the place is fairly empty 
when we arrive we may, to be sure, want to survey the scene for 
a moment or two before making a choice. We may then pass by a good 
many empty tables to reach a special one we have picked out across 
the room, beside the window. But our feeling of preference is a casual 
one. Any one of a number of tables would do well enough. 
That is when we enter for the first time. But if we return for lunch 
the next day, the chances are that we shall, if we can, go back to the 
same table with less hesitation than we showed on our initial entrance. 


| makes little difference, when we enter a strange restaurant for 


The Rise of a Tyrant 


F, then, liking the restaurant, we begin to rely upon it for our meals, 
we shall begin to count more and more on sitting at our chosen 
table. Soon, we shall be thinking of it as ours and of the waitress as our 
waitress. When someone else gets in before us, we shall be aware of a 
slight disappointment, a sense of having been displaced by a trespass- 
er. Not able to make a comfortable beeline for our accustomed chair, 
we are demoted to the stage of decision-making through which we 
went on the first day of our entrance. Again we have to stand hesitat- 
ingly and look around, with one second choice as good as another. 
This kind of experience has little importance in itself. But it serves, 
just because it is so commonplace, to make vivid the fact that we are 
all, for better or worse, creatures of habit. And it illustrates, at the 
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simplest of levels, what happens to us when we 
build a habit. 

Four things actually happen. First, we learn 
to rate the familiar as the better. Any of a dozen 
tables might have done equally well at the start, 
but soon one of them stands out as desirable above 
all the others, with familiarity its only claim to 
distinction. 

Second, we learn to save time by substituting 
for an original delayed response—an act of deci- 
sion-making—a more or less automatic responsé. 

Third, we turn the impersonal into the personal. 
We link ourselves to the customary by subtle ties 
of possessiveness and loyalty. 

And fourth, we turn familiarity into a sense of 
security. Where once we had to hesitate, and feel 
a bit awkward and conspicuous while we hesitated, 
we can now move with confidence and without any 
false startings and stoppings. 

Most of us have enough common sense to accept 
with good grace the fact that someone else has got 
in ahead of us at a favorite restaurant table. We 
may even be amused at our own momentary disap- 
pointment. After all, there is nothing at stake. But 
there are people who, even in such trivial matters, 
can be put quite out of countenance by any circum- 
stance that requires them to change their habits. 
During my college days, when I had a meal-hour 
job waiting on table in a restaurant, I came to 
know the inflexibilities of several customers. 
There was one little old lady who was acutely un- 
happy if she had to be served by anyone but the 
waitress whom she called hers. And there was one 
man, neither so little nor so old, who would sulk 
through an entire meal if he lost his favorite chair 
in his favorite corner. 

Normally adjustable folk are quick to recognize 
the pathos or the absurdity of such extreme cases 
—quick to recognize the tyranny of habit and 
realize what it can do to people when they begin 
to rely upon the habitual for their security or 
importance. But these same normal folk are, in all 
likelihood, more submissive to habit than they 
know. They too identify the familiar with the 
better. They think that their own native tongue, 
for example, is more logical, more true to the 
nature of what it undertakes to 
express, than are the foreign 


where they talk perfectly fantastic languages 
when they could just as well talk English.” Most 
of us, perhaps, could not make a remark quite as 
obviously habit-dictated as that without recogniz- 
ing our own absurdity. But we manage to come 
fairly close to it sometimes in our identification of 
the familiar with the right and natural. 

These same normal folk, again, who may feel 
only pity or amusement when they see a grown 
man fussing about the loss of his habitual chair in 
a restaurant, may themselves be disturbed when 
they are asked to think or to make a new decision 
in any area where they have been accustomed to 
make an automatic response. They too build their 
personal loyalties around the customary. And they 
too feel more secure and self-confident in situa- 
tions for which they have prepared-in-advance 
responses. 


Automatons—but Adjustable 


N° one who at all understands the makeup of 
the human being would say that habit form- 
ing is wrong. Habit forming is essential. Without 
it, we would remain as disorganized and incompe- 
tent as the newborn infant. With it we can, ideally 
speaking, relegate to the automatic more and more 
of those repetitive processes that are merely means 
to ends, keeping our conscious attention free for 
the more subtle and demanding aspects of experi- 
ence—those value-aspects that are far too complex 
and varied to be safely relegated to the automatic. 
Ideally speaking, this is what happens as 
an individual moves from infancy to maturity. 
Actually what happens in most cases is that the 
individual goes along both underequipped and 
overequipped with habits. He does not acquire 
enough automatic means to ends, and he acquires 
too many automatic responses to situations that 
call for delayed responses, for value-judgments. 
To put the matter simply, habit can tell us how 
to set a table when we have guests coming for din- 
ner, but it cannot tell us which human beings 
deserve our hospitality. It can tell us how to put 
a piece of paper into a machine and type out a 
letter, but it cannot tell us what we should say 





languages they hear and cannot 
understand. 

As one woman was recently 
overheard to say, “I know we’re 
supposed to feel, nowadays, 
that all the people in the world 
are going to live together and 
like it. But I just can’t help 
thinking that there’s something 
queer about all those countries 
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in the letter or what the spirit of it should be. 
Habit can make us skillful in playing a game of 
tennis, but it cannot, by itself, keep us from being 
petty when we lose. Habit can make us easy with 
words, but it cannot rightly determine the causes 
on behalf of which we ought to speak. 

If we are going to think wisely about ourselves 
—with the aim of understanding what we are and 
what we might become—we need to become more 
honestly acquainted with our own habit-systems 
than most of us are. We need to know whether 
or not we are still awkwardly fumbling in areas 
of our life that should, by the time we are grown 
up, be fairly automatic and whether or not we 
are automatic in areas of our life that should, as 
long as we live, be kept open and flexible. 


Freedom for Adventure, and How To Gain It 


’ AT about our muscular habits? We are not 

infants still wobbly on our feet. Our hands 
do not now waver all around an object before they 
can grasp it. We have, in brief, achieved a measure 
of bodily coordination. But do we have muscular 
habits equal to the full demands of maturity? Can 
we go through the ordinary round of life—walk- 
ing, standing, sitting, eating, entering rooms and 
leaving rooms, and all the rest—without feeling 
stiff, awkward, and conspicuous? And can we, 
through the muscular skills that we have acquired, 
expand the ordinary round of life into something 
more varied and interesting, something that gives 
us a sounder basis for both self-entertainment and 
social relationships? Can we play any musical 
instrument well, or any game? Do we feel skilled 
with any working material, whether it be the mak- 
ings of a meal or potter’s clay? 

What about our verbal habits? Can we manage 
to say with a fair amount of clarity and vividness 
what we have in mind, or do we feel hopelessly 
tied up every time we even try to express an idea? 
What about our working habits, our habits of or- 
ganizing time and effort? Are we in command of 
the details of life, or do they seem always to be 
pushing us around? 

Here is one thing that we need to know about 
ourselves: The more securely our self-confidence 
is underpinned with sound habits, the less likely 
are we to yield over to habit those areas of life 
that do not belong to it. The person who has fixed 
prejudices in social, political, and economic areas 
—all of them areas that call for constant openness 
of mind—is likely to be the person who cannot 
trust himself to handle unfamiliar situations 
easily. He does not have an adequate set of habits, 
so he dares not have an adequate set of non- 
habitual experiences. Each unfamiliar situation 
threatens his self-respect. So he oversimplifies 
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life by dividing human beings into the important 
and the unimportant; by labeling them accorqj 

to race and income and political party and religion 
and all the rest, and then gearing his own auto. 
matic responses to the label he has pinned on ap. 
other person rather than to that person’s behavior. 

Similarly, he oversimplifies life by having fixed 
answers even to questions that no human being 
can ever answer with finality—questions that have 
to do with the whole basic structure and Meaning 
of things. Once again, he oversimplifies life by 
dismissing as radical and crackbrained any sug. 
gestions of change that would compel him to face 
situations that he has not already reduced to the 
automatic. And, in contrast, he lauds as sound 
and reliable all those ways of doing things for 
which he himself has habits ready. 

If, in short, we want to keep our minds and 
spirits free and adventurous, we want not to try 
to do without habits but to have as many sound 
and dependable habits as possible in areas that 
can safely be relegated to the automatic. 

We can be the slaves of habit, or we can be the 
slaves of lack of habit. But we can be free only 
if we have habits in the area of means to set us 
free in the area of ends and values. 


Exploring the Extraordinary 


5 ipotay as example a woman cooking a meal. Sheis, 
we will say, a woman who has never learned 
the feel of cooking. She does not know in her wrist 
when a batter is right. Each meal she prepares 
is a potential source of embarrassment and fail- 
ure. Having learned a few recipes, she sticks to 
them with a kind of desperation, giving her fam- 
ily over and over again the same unvaried meals 
in unvaried succession. This woman is habit-bound 
because she lacks a sound habit structure. She is 
repetitive where she might be adventurous. Only 
the woman who confidently knows how to make a 
good cream sauce—a repetitive skill—can dare to 
venture all the modifications of that sauce. 

It may be a far cry from the cooking of a meal 
to the making of a new world. Yet psychologically 
the same principles may underlie both tasks. For 
only the person who has habits with which to 
meet the ordinary events of life can venture into 
the extraordinary. Only the person with habits 
adequate to normal human associations can gaily 
explore the areas of new human associations. 

The little old lady who was miserable if she 
could not sit at a certain table and have a certain 
waitress was an insecure person. More, she was 
spiritual kin to those who, in more important 
respects, want the world to remain unchanged 80 
that they will not have to run the risk of adjusting 
to new situations. 
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NEWSFRONT 
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For Exceptional Merit.—The National Council of 
Teachers of English has bestowed its first annual radio 
award to the Columbia Workshop presentation of Shake- 
speare’s Richard III. The play, shortened of course, was 
proadcast over the CBS network last June 2, starring 
Laurence Olivier and members of the famed Old Vic 
Theater Company. Each year the Council will make a 
similar award “‘to that program which has done most to 
promote a greater appreciation for and understanding of 
our literary heritage and to awaken greater love of beau- 
tiful writing and beautiful speech.”’ 


Sweet Essence of Apples.—No tangy zest in that last 
apple pie? Well, don’t give up hope. A new flavoring ex- 
tract that captures the mouth-watering vapors of heated 
apple juice has been developed by our tireless U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. So perfect is this extract that 
apple connoisseurs can actually tell the variety of apple 
from which it was made. 


Cold Forecast.—Although it is a little early to start 
worrying, recent estimates promise that we shall all 
freeze to death in ten billion years. It will take that long, 
say the scientists, for the sun’s supply of hydrogen (essen- 
tial to its heat) to become exhausted. 


Flower City.—The residents of Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia, do not have to make treks into the country to 
find the restfulness and beauty of flourishing greenery. 
In this busy city of the Canadian Northwest, baskets of 
blooming flowers and plants hang from the lampposts of 
all the principal business streets. 


Teacher Shortage Note.—As more and more of our 
schools search in vain to staff their classrooms, the 
National Education Association comes forth with an- 
other alarming statistic. For lack of teachers, some 61,000 
school-age children are staying home this year. 


Cracked Nuts.—Science, miraculous conserver of waste 
products, now salvages even the apparently valueless 
walnut shell. Ground up and treated in various ways, 
these shells are now used as fillers in plastics, rubber, 
dynamite, and linoleum. They are also ingredients in 
roofing paper and mechanics’ soap. 


No Small Potatoes.—The United States has a surplus 
of potatoes this year, for a change. Schools operating 
hot lunch programs may have all they want free, with 
the freight prepaid by the Federal government. More 
than a million bushels have already been shipped to 
schools in forty-six states, 


Animal Marvels.—Mice can sing. Mules can do more 
work than horses. Male horseflies live delightfully on 
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sweep sap and flower nectar and do not bite flesh. The 
gurgling earthworms of Australia are sometimes six feet 
long. And the awkward, clumsy hippopotamus, when he 
feels like it, can outrun a man. 


Going Up—or Down?—Despite rumors of a possible 
decline in prices early in the New Year, Bureau of Labor 
statistics figures indicate that they will have to fall a 
good deal before they even approach prewar levels. As 
of mid-October, says the Bureau, the retail cost of all 
consumers’ goods had risen to 148.4 per cent of the 1935- 
39 average. And even compared with a year ago, food 
prices are now up 29 per cent, house furnishings 14 per 
cent, and clothing 12 per cent. 


Now You See It, Now You Don’t.—<Airplane wings 
may soon shimmer with the iridescent beauty of a dragon 
fly. The Air Material Command at Wright Field, Ohio, 
has announced the successful testing of a plastic glass- 
fiber airplane wing containing not a single rivet to mar 
its transparency. 


Better Films for Britain.—The British motion pic- 
ture industry has taken the lead in a new and unique 
project: movies planned and produced for children from 
seven to fourteen. These special films are shown every 
Saturday in more than 400 theaters, with the aim of giv- 
ing children entertainment suited to their age and tastes 
and thus developing true discrimination. 


UNESCO Elects a Leader.—The new director-general 
of UNESCO, recently elected at the organization’s first 
meeting in Paris, is a man of broad educational, scientific, 
and cultural attainments. He is Julian Huxley, eminent 
writer and biologist. Mr. Huxley is a brother of the 
writer Aldous Huxley, grandson of the biologist Thomas 
Henry Huxley, great-nephew of Matthew Arnold, the 
famed poet and critic, and son of Leonard Huxley, the 
biographer. 


New Tongues for the Young.—An elementary school 
in the District of Columbia has completed a year’s ex- 
periment in teaching French to its pupils. One of the most 
significant results was the discovery that second-grade 
and fifth-grade children learn French pronunciation and 
vocabulary a good deal faster than high school students. 


A Modest Request.—Advertising wasn’t always as 
aggressive and unabashed as it is today. Some fifty years 
ago the following ad appeared in an American newspaper: 
“The public is kindly requested to buy this tooth powder, 
the ‘Universal Whitener.’ It is neither better nor cheaper 
than most of the others in my store, . . . but I think it is 
just about as good as any of them, and I particularly rec- 
ommend it because it is made by my nephew, who is a 
very deserving young man and hopes to be married soon 
on the strength of it.” 
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EVELYN BEYER 


munching their mid-morning graham 
crackers. “I was scared when the thunder 
thundered last night,” said Dick. 

“It was so roary,” said Nancy, “it boomed my 
ears!” 

“Like guns,” added Joan. 

The teacher listened. “Thunder is roary,” she 
said. “Sometimes it crashes like a hundred blocks 
tumbling down. But a noise could never hurt you!” 

The munching continued, as this thought, along 
with the crackers, was being digested. 

“Let’s think about things that are scary. What’s 
the scariest thing you know? What frightens you 
most?” asked the teacher. 

There was a moment of silence, and then the 
responses tumbled out. 

“Lions scare me, when they’re not in cages.” 

“When a house crashes down, it’s scary.” 

“Tf a giant could hold me in his hand—that’s 
scary!” 

“Guns scare me, even p’etend ones.” 

“Witches, mad witches, make me scream.”’ 

“And wolves! When they peek in the window!” 

“You know what scares me the most? Faces of 
grownups when they cry.” 

There was wisdom in the teacher’s method. Her 
articulate group of four-year-olds had not only 
helped her to understand some 
of the things that went on in 
their sensitive minds; they had 
provided her with some useful 
examples of fear-provoking sit- 
uations. I could add several 
more: fear of the dark; fear of 
dogs, especially barking and 
jumping dogs; bad dreams; 
trains ;sudden noises; and, later 
on, fear of ridicule, of failure, 
of not satisfying parents or 
teachers, or of losing their love. 

These are common fears, and 
many children have them. In 
fact, if we look closely at the 
fears of childhood, we find a 
kind of normal pattern of fear 
that seems to run through the 
developmental process. That 


| GROUP of four-year-olds sat contentedly 
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4 Al ARE CHILDREN 


AFRAID OF? 


certain fears seem to attend the various stages ip 
the growing-up process is reassuring to many par- 
ents, but unfortunately it does not explain how the 
fears originate, or what to do about them. If we 
are to help young children live with and through 
their fears we need to understand something about 
the nature of fear itself. 


Looking Fear in the Face 


wT do we know about fear? We know that, 
like anger, it is a form of energy; that, like 
anger, it does not exist in a vacuum but is set off 
by a stimulus, which may be human or circum- 
stantial. We know that this energy must be uti- 
lized, that it cannot be destroyed. 

The similarity between fear and anger is an 
interesting one. Biologically they are closely akin. 
The body is prepared for action through increase 
in heart beat, increase in blood pressure, and re- 
lease of adrenalin into the blood stream. But 
whereas the anger stimulus prepares one to fight, 
the fear stimulus prepares one for flight. 

The young child is probably not conscious of his 
high-tension state, but he is aware of a feeling of 
threatened harm or loss to himself. He needs help 
in learning to live with this feeling and to do some- 
thing constructive about it. 
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It is at this point that the grownups in his life 
either May help or may complicate the situation. 
They may ignore it, pretend it is not there. They 
may admit its presence but try to suppress it or 
pottle it up. They may condemn it as weak, or ridi- 
cule it. Obviously all these approaches complicate 
rather than help. How, then, can we parents and 
teachers assist young children to live with and 
through fear? Certainly our attitude toward it can 
be a potent aid to them. 

A mother once told me that her nine-year-old 
was terrified at thunderstorms and wondered how 
to help her. “I do my best,” she said. “I pull back 
the curtains and say ‘Look at the beautiful flashes,’ 
put all the time I myself am trembling inside.” 
That, of course, is what is really conveyed to the 
child—the mother’s “trembling inside.” 


Perils to Childhood’s Peace 


HE day of scaring children with threats of the 

bogeyman is largely past, at least among the 
better informed and more understanding parents. 
But the threat of loss of love or affection is 
still present. And this is perhaps the deepest fear 
of all. To be unloved or to fear the loss of love is 
a desperate state for any individual, young or old. 
To the extent that we feel adequate (and it may 
well be that we feel adequate to the extent that we 
love and are loved), we are able to manage our 
lives effectively and conquer fear. 

In ages past the chief function of fear seemed 
to be its survival value. When a man found him- 
self in danger of his life, he either froze or ran. 
His assailants were real, identifiable creatures 
whom he could in turn attack when he felt strong 
enough to risk it. His 
fear was geared pri- 
marily to deal with 
tangible dangers. 

This is not true on 
as broad a scale to- 
day, at least in the 
lives of most young 
children. Their ter- 
rors are more fre- 
quently caused by the 
unknown or the par- 
tially known. Fear of 
giants and animals 
and strange crea- 
tures can be prevent- 
ed by seeing that 
ideas about these 
fearsome objects are 
not presented until 
they can be fairly 
well understood. 
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CHILD in pain gives a cry of distress, 
Mother 
rushes to his aid—or father, perhaps, or a 
neighbor, or a playmate, or the teacher—and 
soon the hurt is healed and forgotten. But 
what of the child who suffers daily from a 
fear that he cannot or dare not announce to 
the world? His can be a pitiful plight if the 
adults who dominate that world fail to under- 
stand how desperately he needs to feel loved 
and secure. This situation is ably discussed 
in the fifth article of the 1946-47 study 


course “Exploring the Preschool Period.” 


and there is instant concern. 








The young child does not differentiate between 
the real and the unreal. Later on, the world of 
fantasy may serve to sharpen his imagination, but 
to the before-school child it is a bewildering con- 
glomeration of potential dangers. “If I planted a 
bean, would it really grow to the sky?” asked a 
four-year-old friend of mine. The rest of his ques- 
tion might well have been, “And will that giant 
come down and get me?” 

After the Snow White motion picture, a few 
years ago, there was an epidemic of talk among 
the younger set about witches and poisoned apples, 
and considerable apprehension about the possibil- 
ity of the witch’s coming to school. After seeing 
Bambi, one of the four-year-olds in our school had 
terrifying dreams and could not bear to have her 
mother leave her for a minute. Bambi’s mother, 
you may remember, never came back. 











Young children can be protected from this 
source of fear. An early diet of “here and now- 
ness” in experience and in stories will prevent the 
kind of fear that grows out of confusion and par- 
tial knowing. Children need help in sorting out 
the real from the unreal and the pretend. This 
does not detract from the later enjoyment of fan- 
tasy, but undigested fantasy breeds fear. 


Adults to the Rescue 


HEN the source of a child’s fear is known, he 

can usually be helped with it. Fears that rep- 
resent the dread of repetition of a shocking ex- 
perience, that are the result of adult threats or 
of strange, menacing experiences can be worked 
out with the child. But when a fear is a disguise 
for other needs that the child does not reveal, the 
situation is not so easily handled. This kind of 
fear is usually apparent in the child who is not 
sure of himself or of his place in the family. The 
person who feels inadequate, whether he is four 
or forty, is more likely to retreat into the relative 
safety of being afraid of fire engines or lightning 
than to admit an inadequacy about which he prob- 
ably feels hopelessly fearful. These are the chil- 
dren, along with the grownups, who need expert 
help in their lives. Fortunately such help, in the 


— 





form of guidance clinics, is becoming increasingly 


available in many communities. 

Because excessive fearfulness has a damaging 
effect on personality, people sometimes tend to 
feel that fear has no utility value. True, a fear of 
fire that assumes exaggerated proportions or that 
goes out of bounds can be injurious. But fear of 
fire can be a useful spur to caution. Indeed, there 
are those who say that a moderate dosage of fear. 
fulness may possibly have a seasoning effect on 
personality and emotional maturity—that it helps 
the individual to achieve a high degree of humane. 
ness and human sympathy. The trick seems to lie 
in keeping the fear within bounds. 

We parents and teachers can begin early to help 
children acquire the techniques for keeping their 
fear harnessed. We can help them by accepting 
its presence and facing it as something to be dealt 
with. We can talk about it and encourage them to 
tell us how they feel about it. Chiefly, we can make 
them understand that fear is something which has 
an end as well as a beginning and that one of the 
jobs of grownups is to help them find that end. 

As* parents and teachers we can aid our chil- 
dren until they, like Robert, aged five, can say 
with joyous reminiscence, “Remember when I was 
little and didn’t understand? Remember when I 
was afraid?” 





DO YOU AGREE? 


The first duty of man is that of subduing fear. We must get rid of fear; we cannot act at all till then. 
A man’s acts are slavish, not true but specious; his very thoughts are false; he thinks too as a slave 
and a coward, till he have got fear under his feet.—THOMAS CARLYLE 


He has not learned the lesson of life who does not every day surmount a fear. 


—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


Fear gives intelligence even to fools. —FRENCH PROVERB 


The only thing we have to fear is fear itself. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


We often pretend to fear what we really despise, and more often to despise what we really fear. 


—CALEB C. COLTON 


All fear is painful, and when it conduces not to safety, is painful without use. Every consideration, 
therefore, by which groundless terrors may be removed, adds something to human happiness. 


—SAMUEL JOHNSON 


There is great beauty in going through life without anxiety or fear. Half our fears are baseless, and 
the other half discreditable.— CHRISTIAN N. BOVEE 
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Homes or 
Hovels? 


ANY issues face this country today, but none 
LY1L has more far-reaching implications, none is 
more sharply defined than that of public housing. 
Are we going to condone slum living conditions for 
millions of our people? The issue is as simple as 
that—and as deeply significant. 


URS is the richest of all countries in the 
world. We point with great pride to our 
unparaheled war production. We uphold 

our democracy as a shining example, a model to 
inspire other nations. Yet we still have a divided 
opinion about adopting the precept of a decent 
home in healthful surroundings for every Ameri- 
can family. 

The home has an unequaled influence in shap- 
ing the character and destiny of the child. But 
what kind of home can be established within the 
wretched walls of hundreds of thousands of dwell- 
ings in this country? They are dwellings that 
show no vestige of the scientific progress of the 
past fifty or a hundred years, dwellings so di- 
lapidated as to constitute a physical hazard to 
the people who live there, dwellings without sun- 
light or fresh air, crowded in dreary slums. 

The 1940 census showed that more than ten 
million houses in our cities and towns were sub- 
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THE RIGHT REVEREND MONSIGNOR 


JOHN O’GRADY 
Secretary, National Conference of Catholic Charities 


standard. Farm housing was worse. Some im- 
provement has been made since then, but the 
great bulk of this bad housing remains, sheltering 
about one third of our population. 

As a religious teacher, I must think about bad 
housing as it affects the health, welfare, and 
morals of people. From many years of experience 
I have come to recognize the menace of inadequate 
housing to physical and spiritual growth. More 
and more I have come to ask how far it is possible 
for the family to survive amid the demoralizing 
influences of slum conditions. 


Present Progress—Future Promise 


HE U.S. Housing Act of 1937 gave us the only 

workable plan we have ever found to combat 
this problem. It made Federal loans available to 
help local communities build public housing proj- 
ects for rent to low-income families, with the 
stipulation that one slum dwelling be removed 
for every new unit built. The difference between 
the amount the families could pay and the actual 
cost of the housing was made up in part from 
Federal subsidies and in part from local contri- 
butions that the community could make by ex- 
empting the property from taxation. 
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Before the war we had enough experience with 
this program to indicate its benefits in terms of 
social welfare. Studies in many parts of the 
country show that public housing projects have 
remarkably low rates of disease, juvenile delin- 
quency, and crime. Because of this fine record 
public housing has had the support of civic- 
minded citizens and social welfare organizations. 
At the same time public housing has also provoked 
increasingly bitter opposition. 

The lines are clearly and unmistakably drawn, 
largely because of the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill 
introduced in the last session of Congress. Gen- 
erally conceded to offer the most comprehensive 
attack on the nation’s housing problems of any 
plan yet devised, the measure, in brief, provides 
for: (1) financial incentives that would enable 
private industry to build many more low- and 
moderate-cost homes than ever before; (2) Fed- 
eral aid to help local communities eliminate slums 
and make the land available for suitable use; (3) 
an expansion of the public housing program to 
supply five hundred thousand low-rent units over 
a four-year period; (4) a research program to 
improve the quality and reduce the cost of hous- 
ing; (5) a plan of attack on disgraceful housing 
conditions in rural areas; and (6) a permanent 
agency to coordinate Federal housing activities. 

Most provisions in the bill were directed toward 
helping private industry build enough housing, 
at a profit, to reach the great masses of our people. 
Yet it was this part of the measure that became 
the focus of opposition by organized home 
builders, real estate operators, and certain manu- 
facturing and financial institutions. 

The bill also has strong support. It has been 
endorsed by many national organizations inter- 
ested in public welfare. The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is among them. So also are 
the major religious organizations—Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish—and the larger minority 
groups. 


Investment in the Human Spirit 


pe measure was passed by the Senate last 
April and referred to the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency. There it was held for 
nearly four months, and there it remained when 
Congress adjourned. But the bill is not dead. The 
millions of men and women in this country who 
are guided by public interest rather than selfish 
motives will not let it die. 

The whole tendency in modern welfare is, and 
should be, toward preventing poverty. It aims 
to develop constructive measures that will make 
relief unnecessary. In other words, it aims to 
build up man, build up his sense of responsibility. 
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To forward-looking people public housing js cal 


more milestone in the history of social progress 

We have a wealth of statistics to indicate the 
social effects of improved housing. The juvenile 
delinquency rate among families living in a hoyg. 
ing project at Cincinnati, in 1940, was only one 
seventh the rate in an adjoining slum area, There 
were seven times as many deaths from pneumonia 
in the slum area as there were in the housing 
project. 

In a two-year study conducted in Newark, New 


Jersey, the records of families in three low-rent | 


public housing projects were compared with the 
records of families in three areas of substandard 
housing. The study showed that the public hous. 
ing projects 
had 45 per cent 
fewer cases of 
tuberculosis, 15 
per cent fewer 
infant deaths, 
31 per cent 
fewer cases of 
children’s dis- 
eases, 21 per 
cent fewer 
cases of juve- 
nile delinquen- 
cy, 74 per cent fewer fires, and 100 per cent fewer 
fatal home accidents. 

Yet even the most detailed statistics cannot 
reveal the change that takes place in the hearts 
and minds of people who have been given a chance 
to move from a hovel to a home. I remember the 
story of a family told me by a tenant-relations 
counselor in Schenectady. There were Mr. Smith, 
Mrs. Smith, and their two very young sons. The 
Smiths paid twenty dollars a month for a single 
room in an old vermin-infested, unheated house. 
When the weather got cold they were allowed to sit 
in the kitchen of another flat. They had no cook- 
stove and had to eat cold food. 

When the Smiths moved to a twenty-four-dol- 
lar-a-month two-bedroom apartment in the low- 
rent project, the counselor said Mrs. Smith had 
to be shown how to use the gas stove, the refriger- 
ator, and the bathtub. To her it was all like a 
dream. In time she became a model housekeeper. 
She saw that the children had plenty of milk and, 
after learning to can food, she put up about two 
hundred quarts a year. 

Four years later Mr. Smith was earning enough 
to afford to rent a decent private home. The fami- 
ly was asked to move so that their unit could be 
used to start another low-income family on the 
road to a better life. 

The nation’s biggest return on its investment 
in public housing comes from the influence ex- 
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erted on children. In public housing projects ade- 
quate space and play areas are protected from the 
danger of traffic. Juvenile delinquency rates de- 
cline in these planned neighborhoods, and school- 
work improves. 

A comparison of school records of children who 
moved from the slums to a public housing proj- 
ect in Newark showed an improvement of 7 per 
cent in attendance, 10 per cent in academic grades, 
16 per cent in personality-development grades, 
and 19 per cent in health-habit grades. 

The principal of the Herron Hill Junior High 
School in Pittsburgh tells about the stabilizing in- 
fuence of good housing on three of his pupils: 

“William Jones and his two brothers missed 
about forty days of school each semester. After 
their mother died the father, formerly a good 
worker, was discouraged and became more and 
more negligent. Then the family moved into Ter- 
race Village. The transformation was slow, but 
finally a good home and a good community helped 
to bring back the pride of home life that had been 
there formerly.” 

Hundreds of similar stories could be told in the 
cities where low-rent public housing projects have 
been built. But the U.S. Housing Act provided 
for only about 
194,000 units 
throughout the 
country, and 
some of these 
had to be post- 
poned because 
of the war. For 
every family 
that has had 
this chance, 
and its. only 
chance, of liv- 
ing in an adequate home, many others are still 
trapped in the slums. 

Letters from hundreds of these are on file in 
the offices of local housing authorities. Here is a 
typical excerpt: “The neighborhood we are in is 
getting so terribly bad my girls and my little son 
can hear all kinds of talk and there is everything 
going on in this block at nights. There’s six in 
our family. My son is thirteen years old and he 
is too large now to be sleeping with his sisters. 
Iam asking the Lord to help you find us a place.” 

Whether or not five hundred thousand such 
families as this are given a chance to escape the 
consequences of slum living is a question to be 
decided by the citizens of this country. The Wag- 
ner-Ellender-Taft bill will be introduced again 
during the next session of Congress. And again 
it will have strong opposition. 

The reason for this concerted resistance is diffi- 
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cult to understand. The expense to the Federal 
government surely cannot be the answer. The cost 
of providing good homes for half a million families 
now living in slums would total no more that 1 
per cent of the Federal peacetime budget. Nor can 
the objections be based on the cost of low-rent 
housing communities. City after city has reported 
significant savings in municipal expenditures for 
police and fire protection, medical care, and other 
services as a result of public housing projects. 


A Conflict Without Cause 


S IT true, as some members of the opposition 

have claimed, that public housing competes with 
private industry? Let’s examine the facts. First, 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill provides for a 20 
per cent gap between the highest income group to 
be served by public housing and the lowest income 
group that private enterprise can serve. Moreover, 
the bill contains financial incentives to enable 
private industry to reach down as far as possible 
into the present 20 per cent gap, thus limiting still 
further the area in which public housing can 
operate. 

Second, no private industry group has ever 
claimed that it can provide decent new housing for 
low-income families. Nor have private industry 
groups been able to offer a satisfactory substitute 
plan. The only alternatives they have suggested 
would actually involve the use of Federal subsidies 
to help pay profits to private owners. To any such 
scheme the public would rightfully object. 

Then how can the opposition to public housing 
be explained? It is incredible that there are any 
among us who would be willing to condemn mil- 
lions of people to slum conditions merely for the 
rentals collected by owners of substandard, dilapi- 
dated dwellings. 

Regardless of motive, however, the result will 
be the same unless the champions of public hous- 
ing can make their voices heard. In my travels 
over the country, I find a few people who seem to 
hold themselves apart from the everyday prob- 
lems of this modern world. They seem to think 
they would somehow become tarnished should 
they make their views known to their congress- 
men, the representatives of the people whom we 
elect to carry out our wishes! 

In the field of housing we cannot afford to re- 
main silent or listless. The day is past when we 
can make peace with our conscience by merely 
abhorring the human destruction that takes place 
in the slums of our cities and towns and in our 
rural areas. Only if all the people discharge their 
obligations as citizens can a democracy truly re- 
flect the high ideals and the lofty human aspira- 
tions of a nation. 
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Director, Home and Family Life Service, Extension Division, University of Alabama 


® My son, who is twelve, constantly dawdles in the 
morning and is often late for school. I have scolded 
him for this, but he seems to have no sense of time. 
Do you think the school should force the child to 
come on time, or should the home take the entire 
responsibility? 


NE of the child’s first social obligations is to 
arrive at school punctually. Many children 
have trouble learning this, but it is certainly part 
of the parent’s job to help them and to share this 
responsibility until they do learn. If the home can 
be managed in the morning so that the atmosphere 
is relaxed and efficient, if the child is awakened in 
time to dress and eat his breakfast unhurriedly, 
a great deal of friction can be avoided and he will 
probably get to school on time. 

You might try such devices as getting his clothes 
out the night before or helping him do this him- 
self. Give him an alarm clock of his own and make 
a game of dressing within a certain length of time. 
Serve him the kind of breakfast he likes so it will 
go down easily. Try to have the whole family 
breakfast together, if possible, and talk about 
family plans and other things in which the boy is 
interested. Leaving from a warm, friendly atmos- 
phere is very different from being pushed out 
of the house in a hurry. 

If these simple devices fail, it may be neces- 
sary to look deeper for the cause of the dawdling. 
Perhaps your boy is unhappy at school and finds it 
disagreeable to go there. Perhaps he really needs 
more of your company than he is getting and uses 
the dawdling to keep your interest centered on him. 
Perhaps you have been so concerned with time and 
punctuality that he feels forced to resist. Some 
families seem to pay too much attention to rou- 
tines. In the final analysis, dawdling is just a 
symptom. The cure may involve a thorough re- 
view of all the child’s needs and relationships. 
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® J need help with my ten-year-old daughter. She 
has always loved good books, but this year she stopped 
reading them altogether and has been reading nothing 
but comic books. About a month ago, in desperation, 
I took away all the comics and forbade her to buy 
any more. She accepted the order quietly but has not 
gone back to reading books. I begin to wonder whether 
she ever will. Was my discipline wrong? 


agen children read both the comics and good 
books, too. Comics aren’t poison, yet an ex- 
cessive interest in them (as it seems to be in this 
case) suggests that some essential need is not be- 
ing met. Forbidding comics merely attacks a 
symptom, not the cause. Furthermore, it tends to 
injure the child’s self-esteem by discrediting her 
taste, leaving her less receptive to good reading. 
It is more important to find out what this child 
is looking for in the comic books—or what she is 
escaping. A girl who is active at home and at 
school, who has friends and many interests and 
freedom to play, may like comics, but only as stop- 
gaps for idle moments. Perhaps your daughter 
needs help in discovering challenging things to do. 
If she has really found pleasure, not merely ap- 
proval, in her earlier reading, then she will cer- 
tainly read books again. To urge good books upon 
her now, when her interests are obviously else- 
where, will serve no useful purpose and may even 
arouse an antagonism to them. But books should 
certainly be kept near at hand—and enough of 
them to give her the utmost freedom of choice. 





® David, my seven-year-old son, worries me because 
he steals small sums of money from my purse. This 
has been going on now for several months. Both his 
father and I have tried to make him see how wrong 
stealing is, but he keeps right on. He says that his 
allowance is more than enough for his needs, so ! 
cannot understand his behavior. What can I do? 
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© Ewing Galloway 


[' is indeed disturbing to have your boy take 
money from your purse, but it probably does 
not mean that he is going to be a thief when he 
grows up. Taking money does not have the same 
significance to him, at seven, that it does to you. 
Coins in your purse may not seem to him very 
different from candy in the candy dish. He may 
look upon both as family possessions of which he 
may claim a share. It often takes children a long 
time to learn the distinction between family and 
individual property. 

You are quite right in trying to help David 
understand that he may not take other people’s 
money, but it would be wiser not to make him feel 
that he is wicked—or talk of his behavior as steal- 
ing. If he feels that you consider him bad, it will 
be all the harder for him to learn self-control. 

Often a child sees his mother take money from 
her husband’s purse. She may even borrow small 
change from the child’s bank to pay an unexpected 
bill, without mentioning the fact that she will re- 
pay it later. Naturally this gives him the idea that 
he can do the same. 

Try to find out just what is causing David to 
behave in this manner. Since his own allowance is 
really enough for his regular needs, it may not be 
aproblem of money at all. Children frequently do 
such things for reasons they themselves do not 
understand, to express buried feelings of anger 
or hurt. It is not always easy to trace troublesome 
conduct back to these basic causes. 

Your boy might have a deep unconscious feeling 
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that he needs more love and attention from you 
and his father. You may have been very busy with 
the other children (if you have others) or with 
extra work, either at home or outside. Taking 
money may be David’s direct way of getting re- 
venge for feeling unhappy and unloved. Or he may 
be resentful about something else in the home 
situation that has disturbed him. 

There are many possible reasons for such be- 
havior, all growing out of a child’s experiences 
in his family environment. Do your best to dis- 
cover how David feels about the people and the 
world around him. Then and only then can you 
give him the help he needs, not only with this 
problem but with the whole complicated task of 
growing up. 





@ My daughter is distressed because she is unusu- 
ally tall for a twelve-year-old. She towers over her 
classmates, especially the boys. As a result she won't 
go to parties because she says the boys don’t want to 
dance with her. She has become very round-shoul- 
dered in an attempt not to look so tall and seems to 
be generally unhappy and upset. What can I do to 
help her? Should I force her to go to parties where 
she will have to mix with other children her age? 


twee girl who is overly tall always has a hard 
row to hoe and many adjustments to make—at 
least until the others catch up with her in the 
growing process. My suggestion to you is not to 
try to force anything. It will make her the more 
unhappy to be placed in situations where she feels 
uncomfortable. And constantly reminding her of 
her posture will also do more harm than good. 
Your best course is to help her find plenty of 
other things to do that are fun. Perhaps she would 
enjoy going out with you or some other adults 
when her classmates are holding dances. Help her 
to understand that her handicap is temporary, 
however real at the moment, and that time will 
cure it. It might be comforting for her to know 
that boys reach adolescence one or two years later 
than girls and that by the time boys are fifteen 
or sixteen most of them outstrip the tallest girls. 
Encourage your daughter to do the things that 
make her feel important to herself, such as choos- 
ing some of her clothes, even if it means that she 
will dress a little older than her age. This may 
help make her more acceptable to her own friends; 
in any case it will help her to feel more comfort- 
able. When you go shopping together, point out to 
her that models are chosen because they are tall 
and therefore the tall girl actually sets style. 
The important thing is to let her know that you 
are sympathetic. Show her that you are willing to 
go along with her until the boys and girls of her 
own age group have finally caught up with her. 
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and women are confined in homes or institu- 

tions for the feeble-minded who need not 
have been if cerebral palsy had been as well under- 
stood when they were children as it is now. A great 
many of them could be out in the world, living in- 
dependently and making their contributions as 
members of society. Cerebral palsy is a handi- 
cap, of course, and often a severe one, but it does 
not incapacitate all its victims. Or rather, it does 
not have to if we could make the best possible use 
of our present knowledge. 

Just what is cerebral palsy? In its simplest 
terms it may be defined as a lack 
of the normal use of muscles, 
owing to injury, disease, or im- 
proper development of some part 
of the brain. It is often compli- 
cated by deformities, such as a 
crooked spine or misshapen hands, 
feet, arms, or legs. It may be ac- 
companied by defective eyesight 
or hearing or both, and in a large 
number of cases speech is likely to 
be undeveloped or defective. 

Most of us are all too likely to 
think of the cerebral palsied as be- 
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A junior high school class in indus- 
trial arts helps to identify promising 
boys for further vocational training. 
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What We Shoulj 


R. E. BRUNER, M.D. 





ing mentally as well as physically de. 
fective. This is true of certain cages, 
but mental retardation is far more fre. 
quent, though many mentally norma] 
persons seem to be retarded because 
of the various symptoms of their physi- 
cal handicap. 
Two other mistaken ideas also need to be 
corrected. Cerebral palsy is not another 
term for spastic paralysis, nor is it al- 
ways the result of a birth injury. Spastic 
paralysis is simply one type of cerebral 
palsy. And the brain conditions that cause this 
condition are often due to defective development 
before birth, disease or injury during the mother’s 
pregnancy, or some severe hemorrhage or infec- 
tion after birth. A fall or a blow on the head may 
produce cerebral palsy in a child, or a “stroke” in 
an adult. However, it does appear more often at 
birth or in early infancy than at any other time. 
There are five recognized types of cerebral 
palsy. Athetosis is characterized by involuntary 
motions that the patient cannot control. Spasticity 
is marked by stiffness of muscles when motion is 
attempted and frequently by a weakness and 
flaccidity of certain muscles. Muscular stiffness is 
also found in the rigidity type, but this is accom- 
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Cerebral Palsy 


panied by other features entirely different 
from those of spasticity. In tremors there 
is a rhythmical shaking of arms, legs, 
hands, feet, or head. And finally, atazia is 
characterized by a loss of balance and a 
loss of the positional sense of parts of the 
body. 

According to surveys, each year in every hun- 
dred thousand of our population seven children are 
born who are or will be afflicted with cerebral 
palsy. Of these seven, one will die in infancy and 
two will have severe enough brain damage to make 
them mentally defective. But the other four will 
be comparable mentally with most American chil- 
dren, except that one of them may be mentally re- 
tarded because of his physical handicap. 

But “mentally retarded” does not mean hope- 
lessly defective; it simply means that the child is 
held back by some physical factor. Perhaps he can- 
not speak or communicate effectively. Perhaps he 
is unable to sit up, stand, or walk and is thereby 
denied the experiences that stimulate normal de- 
velopment. Or he may have visual or hearing 
handicaps. 

One of the most heartening advances in the 
whole study of cerebral palsy has been made with 
these retarded children. It is now possible for 
trained specialists to find out why a child is re- 
tarded and to treat him so that the retardation will 
disappear—at least in a great percentage of the 
cases. In other words, if a child suffering from 
cerebral palsy is potentially normal in intelligence, 
the barriers that stand in the way of his education 
and mental growth can be removed or modified. 
But this can only be done if he is brought before 
a specialist at an early age—just as soon as pos- 
sible after his condition is noticed. 

“The only difference between cerebral palsied 
children and normal children,” says a leading au- 
thority in this field, “is that the normal child 
is born with a high school physical education.” 
That is, most children need no special training for 
the physical activities usually expected of them— 
unless, of course, they plan to become coaches or 
professional athletes. But the cerebral palsied 
must be carefully trained to perform the physical 
acts that normal children do automatically. 
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A daily class 
at the Children’s Rehabili- 
tation Institute, Cockeysville, Maryland. 





Where does education fit into this picture? Or 
better, where does this picture fit into educa- 
tion? Think of those four cerebral palsied children, 
born yearly in every hundred thousand of popu- 
lation, whose mentality compares favorably with 
that of normal children. In a community of a mil- 
lion people there will be, between the ages of five 
and sixteen years, almost four hundred and eighty 
cerebral palsied children who could be educated for 
normal living. 


Four Who Must Be Fortified 


NE in every four of these children will be only 

slightly handicapped and can attend regular 
public or private schools. At the other extreme, 
one in every four will be severely handicapped 
and will require home teaching. The rest will be 
moderately to severely handicapped but mentally 
normal. They will need to be educated either in 
schools for the handicapped or in special divisions 
for handicapped children established in our public 
schools. They need to be, that is, if they are to 
have the privileges and rights they deserve. 

Of course, it costs a little more to give these 
children the facilities they ought to have. There 
should be special buses and attendants to take 
them to and from school, special attendants at the 
school, and special furniture and apparatus in the 
schoolrooms. In many cases they will need training 
by physiotherapists, occupational therapists, and 
speech therapists to supplement their regular 
classroom work. Careful medical supervision is es- 
sential, as are specially trained teachers added to 
the regular school staff. And finally, those who are 
homebound will need adequate provisions for 
home teaching. 
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Unfortunately for most cerebral palsied chil- 
dren, the American public has not yet realized how 
necessary and worth while it would be to spend the 
funds needed for such programs. Yet what could 
be more rewarding to us as a people than the re- 
habilitation of thousands of children who might be 
hopelessly crippled? What could be more in the 
spirit of our American democracy than to make 
these youngsters useful citizens, wholly or parti- 
ally able to take their place in the world as inde- 
pendent men and women? 

Our departments of education and the teaching 
profession must also be made aware of the educa- 
tional needs of the cerebral palsied. Teachers must 
be trained to work with these children—teachers 
who are by nature sympathetic, outgoing, and pa- 
tient. Patience is important, because many victims 
of cerebral palsy are slow to respond and slow to 
speak. They are often physically unattractive, 
too, because of their twitching faces, ungainly 
walk, poor posture, and deformities. 

To train these children effectively a teacher 
must look beyond their appearance and habits and 
keep a steadfast eye on the results to be achieved. 
As a matter of fact, the challenge of educating 
this type of child should attract our best teachers, 
since it will demand all their resourcefulness, 
imagination, and initiative. 


Education Well Begun 


| ey children with cerebral palsy need a 
good push early in life, they should go to 
nursery school and kindergarten just like any 
other youngsters. The social experiences and the 
stimulation of group activity will help prevent re- 
tardation, especially if a program of therapy is 
followed along with the usual school routine. 

Special preschool nursery groups, either main- 
tained by the public schools or sponsored by com- 
munity organizations, are absolutely essential to 
prepare these children for regular schooling. It is 
better by far to channel the efforts and capabili- 
ties of the cerebral palsied in the right direction 
before they enter school than to have to undo years 
of wrong training and faulty habits later on. 

The public at large and the educational profes- 
sion, then, must be made aware of the significance 
of this problem. More particularly, the parents 
of such children must be taught to see how they 
may fit into the picture, what their responsi- 
bilities are, and in what way they can cooperate 
with special doctors and teachers in educating 
their handicapped children. They should be urged 
to investigate local and state facilities and to join 
and work with organized groups of the parents of 
cerebral palsied youngsters. In this way they can 
add materially to the effectiveness of present pro- 
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grams and help to secure them where they do no 
exist. The National Society for Crippled Childrey 
can furnish all the needed information. 

Most of our larger cities do have well-estap. 
lished teaching units for the cerebral palsieq 
either in schools for the handicapped or as units in 
the regular public schools. Private organizations 
and parents’ groups have sponsored preschool and 
nursery units in many cities. A visit to any of 
these would be vastly worth while for a parent or 
a teacher. The National Society for Crippled 
Children or the U.S. Children’s Bureau can tel 
you where they are located. 

Despite many fine efforts, however, there are 
still scores of thousands of cerebral palsied chil. 
dren who are not getting the effective education 
that is their just due. Our present facilities must 
be doubled, trebled, quadrupled. In addition to 
proper equipment and specialized teachers, new 
methods are required. You may have heard of the 
amazing techniques used with subnormal pupils 
by which their intelligence quotients can be raised 
appreciably. These techniques would be invyaly. 
able in educating cerebral palsied children who 
are retarded. 

And, finally, need I add that there should 
be no discrimination against the physically handi- 
capped on the basis of nationality, race, religion, 
or economic, intellectual, or social status? Noth- 
ing should stand in the way of their fullest 
possible development as good citizens who are per- 
sonally competent and socially and economically 
useful. 


When There Are No Barriers 


— may be interested to know that a good many 
severely handicapped cerebral palsied per- 
sons are high school and college graduates, ex- 
cellent parents and successful in business and the 
professions. Naturally we cannot expect a large 
number of cerebral palsied individuals to attain 
these high levels because only a certain propor- 
tion of unhandicapped people do. But those who 
can should have the opportunities and the facili- 
ties they need. And let us give all the others what- 
ever education can be reasonably expected to bring 
out the best in them. 

Let us, in other words, offer every handicapped 
person a chance to achieve the greatest degree of 
independence, usefulness, and happiness he pos- 
sibly can. If we do this, I am certain that our ef- 
forts will be amply repaid by the joy we bring 
to these persons and by our own satisfaction. 
More, we shall be converting into productive, self- 
reliant citizens a great many men and women who 
would otherwise be of little worth to themselves or 
their communities. 
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@[ teach in a small school in a rural community. I 
want to make a success of my work because the 
children so greatly need what a good school can 
give them. However, although I have been able to 
get the active support of some parents, the com- 
munity as a whole holds back. This is most dis- 
couraging, and sometimes I feel like giving up the 
school for a job in the city. 


CERTAINLY know how you feel, but I hope you 
| stay where you are most needed. No doubt you 
are likely to think, at times, that teaching school 
and preparing lessons every day is enough of a job. 
It is, but you also have the task of winning over 
the community. Once you have done that, your 
teaching will become easier because you will get 
the backing you need. You will also get a mental 
lift that enlivens any job. 

Why don’t you and those parents you can de- 
pend on get together and read a pamphlet just 
issued by the U.S. Office of Education? It is called 
Public Relations for Rural and Village Teachers, 
and you can obtain it for fifteen cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C. You will find in it some very practical sug- 
gestions from people of experience. 

Did you ever think you had anything to do with 
so fancy a term as “public relations’? Well, you 
have, as you will discover in this pamphlet. I 
liked especially the section ‘How Do You Rate?” 
It has some good tips on how to succeed in a rural 
community. Another section offers ideas on mak- 
ing the school serve all the people who live in that 
community. 

Then, ’way toward the back, is the story of 
Carol Todd. Carol is the kind of little person you 
might expect to meet in a woman’s magazine or 
a soap opera. Yet here she is 
ina Federal government docu- 
ment. She is such a busy little 
soul that you may think she 
is twins. But if you aren’t 
worn out at the very thought 
of how much she does, Carol 
may give you some hints you 
can use to good advantage in 
your own public relations. 
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Wuar's HAPPENING 


IN Education ? 


® Our parent-teacher association has been taking up 
the question of teaching citizenship in our schools. 
‘We think this is a very important matter. Where 
can we find examples of what other schools are 
doing along this line? 


NE of the most promising recent attacks on 
this problem is going on now in Detroit. It 
is called the Detroit Citizenship Education Study 
and is financed by the William Volker Charities 
Fund, Incorporated, which will give it $84,000 a 
year for five years. Stanley D. Diamond directs 
the twenty-eight projects carried on in the study, 
and even at this early date he and his staff have 
learned a few things that they willingly pass on. 
For example, Mr. Diamond says, “A good cit- 
izenship education program for a school on one 
side of the tracks is not a good program for a 
school on the other side of the tracks.” In other 
words, don’t look for an easy answer to your own 
problem. Citizenship education must be custom- 
made for your community. 
And here are a few other Diamond-bright ideas: 
There is no single scheme or plan that will remedy all 
our civic education ills. A balanced program is essential. 
Children need to feel that they are loved and valued 
and that they belong to the school group. Civie and 


political aspects of citizenship come after this feeling is 
established. 


School principals should pay more attention to civic 
education. And they need “know how” in getting 


teachers to cooperate. 


Mr. Diamond generously invites anyone who 
wants to know more about this project to write 
directly to him, in care of the Citizenship Educa- 
tion Study, 436 Merrick Street, Detroit, Michigan. 
For other literature, you may write to the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
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Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. The 
N.E.A. has just published the results of the first 
National Conference on Citizenship held in Phila- 
delphia last May. 


® | hear so much bad grammar nowadays that I won- 
der whether our schools are not failing to teach 


grammar at all. What do you think? 
A CHILD learns grammar largely in his own 
home or among his playmates, and it is most 
difficult to change these early language habits. I 
do know one skillful teacher who knocks off the 
rough corners with the help of a recorder and 
play-back machine. He transcribes his students’ 
oral reports and then plays each record back for 
the student and his classmates to hear and criti- 
cize. Weeks later he plays the records back again 
so that the students can check their progress—or 
lack of it—in correcting their speech errors. 

Neither teachers nor parents, however, should 
worry too much about grammar. At the recent 
convention of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, Dr. Charles C. Fries, University of Mich- 
igan language expert, said, “Teachers still give 
a large share of their time to instruction in gram- 
mar. Much of this time is not only wasted; it is 
harmful. Many of the rules of grammar found 
in textbooks have no foundation.”’ 

Shakespeare and Chaucer both used the double 
negative. Sometimes they even doubled the double 
negative! Moreover, “He clumb up a tree” was 
once acceptable in the best circles. 

On the other hand, authorities do not want to 
abandon grammar completely. They ask only for 
functional instead of learned-by-rule grammar. 
That is, they want grammar that makes meaning 
flow as a clear, swift stream—not needless worry- 
ing about whether a preposition can be used to 
end a sentence with. 

Some years ago the English Council sent a long 
list of grammar rules to its members with the 
request that they check those they thought ab- 
solutely essential. My recollection is that of the 
hundred and twenty-five rules in question, the 
English teachers agreed on only five. 


® Where can we get the latest comnarative facts on 
teachers’ salaries in the various states? 
ROM the Research Division of the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. N.E.A.’s research 
director, Frank W. Hubbard, has just released a 
state-by-state summary under the title The Con- 
tinuing Crisis in Education, 1946-47. 
Cost-of-living bonuses and salary increases 
have already raised the national average slightly. 
According to present estimates, the percentage of 
elementary and high school teachers paid less 
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than $2,000 a year is 53.7. One out of eight 
teachers tries to exist on $1,200 a year or legs. 

How does she do it? Well, teaching is a pin. 
money job to many teachers. Some are wives sup. 
plementing their husbands’ incomes. Some ay 
girls just out of high school and still living wit, 
Dad. Dr. Hubbard estimates that the number of 
emergency certificates issued this year will fp 
about 109,000. This means that one teacher jp 
ten would not be able to qualify on the basis of 
standards that were never too high anyway. 

The state of Washington reports one of the 
best schedules of teachers’ salaries. There only 
5 per cent of the teachers receive less than $2,009 
a year. This record is the more outstanding when 
we learn that even the wealthy state of New York 
paid 20 per cent of its teachers less than $2,009 
last year. 

Contrary to some opinions, the South has no 
monopoly on low-salaried teachers. For the 
dubious distinction of paying 85 per cent of their 
teachers $2,000 or less a year, North Dakota ties 
with South Carolina (according to estimates); 
Nebraska, Vermont, and Idaho with Georgia at 
75 per cent; and Maine with Louisiana and Ala- 
bama at 70 per cent. 

As Dr. Hubbard points out, “Where in the pre- 
war years the national average had been advance. 
ing about $40 annually, between 1941-42 and 
1942-43 the national average jumped $92. The 
next school year it jumped again by $129. But 
clearly it was ‘too little, too late,’ for the schools 
continued to lose teachers.” 


© My boy likes to read and spends a great deal of 
time with books and magazines. Is there any reason 
for me to be concerned about his using his eyes so 
much? 


~ is a question to take up with your eye 
specialist, since individuals differ in the amount 
of reading they can do without strain. However, 
recent research indicates that fatigue in reading 
arises more often from boredom than from poor 
vision. President Leonard Carmichael of Tufts 
College, reporting on a reading-fatigue investiga- 
tion, says, “If one is to read for a long period of 
time without showing fatigue . . . it is necessary 
to provide sufficient motivation to make the read- 
ing process continuous and effective.” (In plain 
language, keep it interesting!) “A six-hour read- 
ing period for individuals with normal eyes or 
with eyes properly corrected by glasses is not too 
long.” 

So don’t worry about your boy’s reading. Pres- 
ident Carmichael says that boys and girls who 
develop habits of careful, accurate, and rapid 
reading will be able to read with a minimum of 
fatigue later in life. 
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Your Dimes Are Doing the Job 


DOROTHY DUCAS e 


came to the United States 

in1946 with greater force 
than at any time since 1916. 
More than 24,000 people 
were stricken in all forty- 
eight states. In 1916 twenty- 
eight states reported 27,363 
cases, the first major epi- 
demic in our history. 

For eight years the Amer- 
ican people have been fight- 
ing this menacing disease 
through the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis, which today has 2,712 
chapters covering 3,070 
counties. These chapters are 
responsible for seeing that all 
patients receive the best 
available medical and hospi- 
tal care, regardless of age, 
race, or creed. The National 
Foundation also sponsors 
scientific research, profes- 
sional education, and emer- 
gency aid to epidemic areas. 

What has this meant, in 
practical terms? What are 
the differences between today 
and yesterday? What is 
known now that was not known before the Foun- 
dation began its work? In this month of January 
1947 it is especially fitting to review how far we 
have come and how far we still have to go. For 
the March of Dimes is on again, and never was it 
more important that the people of America con- 
tribute generously. 


ea paralysis 


Taking Care of Patients 


HE National Foundation has made tremendous 

strides in medical care, considerable progress 
in scientific research, real improvement in the 
education of those who care for infantile paraly- 
sis patients. Yet this year for the first time its 
four-million-dollar epidemic aid fund has been 
entirely depleted. If the work is to continue at full 
strength, the fund must be replenished. 

Infantile paralysis is one of the most expensive 
diseases in the medical books. It is estimated 
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National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 





A physical therapist instructs one six-year-old 
infantile paralysis victim in the proper way to 
use his crutches and leg brace. 





that an epidemic costs about 
$1,200 a patient, and a year’s 
hospitalization may come to 
more than $2,400. Few fam- 
ilies can weather such a fi- 
nancial storm. This is why, 
when epidemics break out, 
chapters of the National 
Foundation offer financial as- 
sistance to those who cannot 
meet full costs themselves. 
The chapters often have to 
call upon national headquar- 
ters for funds when their lo- 
cal treasuries are exhausted. 
During 1946, when there 
were epidemics in twenty- 
nine states, the national 
headquarters had sent out 
more than four million dol- 
lars to supplement chapter 
funds. 

But the care of infantile 
paralysis patients involves 
much more than money. 
There must be hospital 
space and special equipment; 
physicians, nurses, physical 
therapists. Even when a com- 
munity has enough of these 
for a normal amount of 
infantile paralysis, they must be augmented if a 
severe epidemic occurs. Last summer hospital 
facilities were increased in many areas through 
chapter funds for equipment and personnel. 

In Minnesota fourteen hospitals were taking 
polio patients by the end of August. At Des Moines 
an emergency pool of respirators, hot-pack ma- 
chines, suction machines, and wool for hot packs 
was established to speed equipment to the badly 
affected Mississippi Valley. 

More than two thousand nurses were recruited 
by the American Red Cross, and paid by the Na- 
tional Foundation, to serve in epidemic areas. 
More than two hundred physical therapists were 
rushed to hospitals, and a score of doctors were 
sent out as additions to hospital staffs. 

Fortunately polio does not strike in all parts 
of the country at the same time, usually recurring 
in epidemic form every four years or more. There- 
fore certain regions that were lightly touched in 
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1946 could make their equipment and personnel 
available to badly hit sections—a mutual exchange 
made possible by National Foundation chapters. 

As a result of this improved organization, polio 
patients in 1946 received prompter medical care 
than ever before, and immediate treatment is the 
best “medicine” there is for infantile paralysis. 
More than half the patients receiving such aid 
recover without permanent disability. 


The Bright Hope: Research 


INCE the National Foundation was organized, 
ten million dollars has been appropriated for 
scientific research into all aspects of the disease— 
what it is, how it spreads, what damage it does, 
how it can be treated. Consequently we now know 
a good deal more about polio than we did nine 
years ago. For instance, we know that it is a much 
more widespread disease than was formerly sus- 
pected. The vast majority who get it are not even 
aware of having it; they carry the virus without 
contracting the disease in paralytic form. Yet 
these apparently healthy individuals may be 
sources of infection for susceptible persons. 
Research has established the fact that the tiny, 
invisible polio virus enters the human body 
through either the nose or the mouth and invades 
the central nervous system through the mucous 
membranes of the alimentary canal. It is in the 
central nervous system that the damage is done. 
Numerous efforts have been made to develop a 
drug or serum that will prevent the injurious ac- 
tion of the polio virus within the body. But tests 
of more than six hundred chemicals and drugs 
have failed, as have attempts to find where the 
virus exists in nature. Though the common house- 
fly has long been under suspicion as a carrier be- 
cause the virus has been found on or in its body, 
we have no proof that the virus can multiply there. 
So even if we could get rid of flies with such new 











insecticides as DDT, there is no evidence that 
this would stop the spread of polio. ; 

One of the biggest obstacles in the search for 
a solution to infantile paralysis has been the jp. 
visible nature of the virus. Some day, howeye; 
this may be overcome if experiments now under 
way to photograph the offender under the electroy 
microscope are successful. 

On the other hand, clinical research has made 
real progress in the treatment of polio. The use 
of early, prolonged physical therapy has beer 
marked in the last few years. No treatment has 
been found that will completely restore function 
to all patients; still, processes of physical therapy 
appear to keep muscles in good condition eyey 
while their nerve supply is suspended. Then if the 
nerve supply returns, as it often does, the muscles 
will be capable of functioning. 

There is an urgent need for properly qualified 
men and women to undertake research in the 
field of poliomyelitis and to care for polio pa. 
tients. The National Foundation has for some 
years financed special training for research work. 
ers, orthopedic surgeons, pediatricians, doctors of 
physical medicine, medical social workers, health 
educators, bracemakers, and physical therapists, 
More than eight hundred people have been granted 
scholarships and fellowships in these fields and 
hundreds of others given short courses in diag. 
nosis and methods of treatment. 

In addition, the Foundation has contributed 
$1,482,182 to other organizations producing 
trained personnel or adding to the knowledge 
needed for the fight against infantile paralysis, 
The largest single contribution was in the field 
of physical therapy. During the fiscal year end- 
ing last May 31, 254 new physical therapists were 
graduated who had received their training 
through March of Dimes funds. Since modern 
treatment of infantile paralysis makes early and 
intensive use of physical therapy, a supply of 
well-trained workers is of utmost importance. 


How You Can Help 


= is but the first chapter in the National Foun- 
dation’s story of ultimate victory over polio, 
but such a good beginning is fraught with hope 
for the future and should inspire continued sup- 
port. The record will grow increasingly brighter 
as mothers, fathers, teachers—all Americans who 
are concerned about this dread disease—contrib- 
ute generously to the 1947 March of Dimes. 





A new life-saving weapon in the fight against infantile paralysis 

is this mobile field service unit introduced last summer by the 

National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. The truck carries 

an iron lung, hot-pack machines, floodlights, stretchers, and 

other equipment affording emergency care for patients en roule 
from home to hospital. 
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Skating 


There is sun-drift over lake 

Making its ice ribbons gleam; 

A lacing fall of slant-snow flake 

On hill-shoulder—with the beam of light between 
In this chase of sun and shade, 

Winds shift and wind. 


The Restless Ones 


Where are the lads who used to lie 

(Not quite children and not yet men) 
Watching the ships with a hungry eye, 
Longing for worlds to adventure in? 

The ones that nothing nor love could tie, 
Who had to be off to where none had been? 


They are down at the hangars! Down at the field 
Wherever the steel birds come to rest; 

Working or idle, their dreams concealed 

In oil-stained clothes and a jargon jest. 

And they watch a plane to the westward keeled, 
Their faces bright with the same old quest. 


Faint Chorus 


We sat in our corners, pinched and grey; 

We warned them the earth was flat as a plate, 

And all of its four sides fell away 

In the dark abyss to a fearful fate! 

Their mouths would gape and their eyes would glisten. 
We warned them, we warned them! But did they listen? 


— VIRGINIA BRASIER 
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This is a day to harness skates, 
Let the mind widen to ice-width, 
Leave this jut of land behind. 


" Clear track now for the race. 


Swing strong on your in-lake stroke, 
Steel-winged to space. 


—EpitH E. HEWINS 


Plain John 


“T don’t like my name,” 
Said John. “It’s too plain!’’ 


‘Now, son,” said his mother, 
“You should not disdain 

A name that’s well-sounding 
And honest as rain. 


‘Suppose we had named you 
Bakbukiah, 

Artaxerxes, 

Or Zachariah; 
Xenocrates, 

Or Nebuchadnezzar; 
Eusebius, 

Or even Belshazzar... .” 
“Stop! No more! 

Please don’t go on! 

I think I’ll keep my own,”’ 
Said John. 


— MARION DOYLE 


Snowball Battle 


I see that the boys have finished their snow fort 
In the field at the edge of town, 

And they are beginning to snowball each other 
As the sun goes down. 


They leap and they dodge, a baker’s dozen, 
Against the reddening west. 

Their streaky, mimicking shadows waver 
On the hill’s glazed breast. 


The gallant besiegers advance in order, 

Then scatter anyhow, 

While the nipt air rings with the sound of battle: 
“Yaah!... OW!” 
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Why look! there are purple banners streaming 
With the orange that flares in the sky; 

And I blink at the metallic glitter of armor 
As the snowballs fly. 


There are gray plumes bobbing above the breastwork 
And crimson ones bobbing below— 

Would you think that my eyes could be so dazzled 
By the shine on the snow? 


Sup—per!” 

A faraway mother calls, 

And I might be hearing a bugle sounded 
On a castle’s walls. 


— HARVEY WAGNER FLINK 
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Straight Talk About the School Crisis 
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A SYMPOSIUM conducted by three leading educa- 

tors highlighted the dinner session of the recent 
fall Board meeting of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. Each, speaking from his particular 
vantage point, discussed the critical issues in public 
education that demand immediate, concerted action 
by parent-teacher groups. Dr. Givens’ was the first 
address. The other talks will appear in succeeding 


issues of this magazine. 
| elementary and secondary schools were pretty 
well off. The general public, including many 
parents, did not seem to care that five million 
children were not attending school. One teacher 
in nine was new each year. Fifty thousand inex- 
perienced teachers were entering the profession 
each year. Four thousand persons with substand- 
ard training were being employed each year. And 
the average annual salary of teachers, principals, 
and superintendents, was $1,440. No, the public 
did not seem to care about these things. 

The dry rot of neglect was at work even then, 
six years ago, sabotaging the greatest educative 
and unifying force in our democracy, our public 
school system. Our best teachers—who are, with 
the single exception of our best mothers, the most 
important, useful, and influential people in our 
country—have always been kept on the ragged 
edge of economic respectability. The average 
yearly increase of $40 in the teacher’s salary pro- 
voked little comment and no serious concern. 

Then the defense period came, suddenly followed 
by the attack on Pearl Harbor. War industries 
sprang up. Government service offered new em- 
ployment opportunities. Eighty thousand teachers 
answered the call to the colors. At the same time 
the cost of living began its upward climb. Salaries 
in nonteaching fields rose accordingly, and a 
nation-wide scramble was set in motion. 





N 1940 most people thought that our public 
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The Public Schools in Peril 


"el competent teachers left the teaching pro. 
fession. Lower paid teachers moved into the 
better paying vacant positions. Administrators 
and school boards struggled desperately to {ijj 
vacancies. In 1942 two teachers in nine were 
on the march. Thirty-seven thousand emergency 
teachers were employed, nine times as many as 
in 1940. And the scramble continued. 

By 1943 the number of emergency teachers had 
jumped from 37,000 to 55,000; by 1944, to 78,000, 
Enrollments in teacher training colleges declined 
65 per cent, and the number of newly prepared 
teachers dropped from 50,000 a year to almost 
zero. 

Schools were closed and classes abandoned, 
reducing the number of teaching positions from 
921,000 in 1940 to 868,000 in 1944—a loss of 53, 
000 positions. These, added to the 10,000 vacancies 
already existing, made 63,000 positions that could 
not be filled by unqualified teachers with emer- 
gency certificates. 

Between 1940 and 1944, 350,000 of our most 
competent teachers had left their jobs. Eighty 
thousand, as I have said, had gone into military 
service; the rest, 270,000, had been forced out of 
teaching and into business, industry, and govern- 
ment in order to make a living. The sabotage of 
our public school system, the bulwark of our 
democracy, was in full gear. 

Now in 1946 the total number of teaching posi- 
tions has dropped to 860,000. Of these places, 113, 
000 are filled by unprepared, emergency teachers. 
Seventy-five thousand positions are not filled at all. 
The men and women still in teaching service are 
made up largely of two classes: first, the heroes 
and heroines Who went into the profession for 
life and who, to date, have been able to sacrifice 
enough to stand by for the duration of the crisis; 
and second, those whose qualifications are so poor 
that they cannot get better paying work. 
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Which Road To Take? 


pay the wealthiest nation in the world and 

the greatest democracy (or perhaps I should 
say the greatest republic) on earth is paying 21,- 
000 teachers -less than $600 a year. One hundred 
and thirty-six thousand of these inspirers of our 
youth and molders of our destiny, who rank next 
to parents in importance to the coming generation, 
are being paid less than $1,200 a year. And 430,- 
000 of our teachers are being paid less than $2,000 
a year! 

This is in the United States of America, A.D. 
1946, a time when overseas pilots of a commercial 
airlines company strike for $15,000 a year. Of 
course, they are piloting four-motored planes, 
sometimes loaded with as many as fifty people. 
Yet our desperately underpaid teachers are called 
upon to guide thirty million American children 
and youth into the uncharted future of the atomic 
age. 
ier great republic is at the crossroads. Either 
it must strengthen its public school system by 
placing in every classroom an able, well-prepared, 
and well-paid teacher, or it must forfeit the world 
leadership that now lies within its power. 

Nothing that I have said thus far is new to any 
of you. By now we all know a great deal about 
the current crisis in education, but we need to 
do something about it—set up clear-cut goals and 
initiate decisive action. ‘ 

Even before we start, however, we must prepare 
ourselves for the task by reviewing certain signifi- 
cant facts. We must bear in mind, for example, 
that teaching has always been an underpaid pro- 
fessional service and that the public has never 
recognized its full importance. We must bear in 
mind that. unsatisfactory working conditions have 
driven many teachers out of the profession, that 
inadequacy of professional standards has affected 
the teacher’s morale and depressed the public’s 
attitude. And we must also bear in mind that a 
lack of comprehensive programs of recruitment 
and teacher education has constantly threatened 
what professional standards we do have. 


The Plan of Attack 


[ Is true that many local, state, and national 
teachers’ associations—cooperating with boards 
of education, parent-teacher associations, and 
other interested groups and _ individuals—are 
working on these problems. But this is not enough. 
We must have the same kind of action in all our 
states and communities. Whether or not we get 
it depends on the effectiveness with which parents 
and teachers work together throughout the nation. 

Where to start? What to do first? What kind 
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of program to develop in your own community? 
You are entitled to ask these questions if you wish 
to initiate decisive action. I suggest that a work- 
able program should take into consideration the 
following specific goals: 

1. Scrutiny and revision of local budgets, to 
make sure that reasonable proportions of funds 
are allotted to instructional costs, particularly 
teachers’ salaries. 

2. Adoption of clear-cut salary schedules rang- 
ing from $2,400 to $5,000 or more for well- 
prepared teachers with at least an A.B. degree. 

3. The raising of millage rates or assessments 
so as to make the property tax more productive. 

4, Revision of local school board rules and con- 
tracts, to remove all unnecessary restrictions that 
impede the employment and retention of compe- 
tent teachers. 

5. Development of plans to encourage the return 
of qualified and experienced teachers who have 
left the profession. 

6. Provision of opportunities for teachers to 
take part in the planning and development of pro- 
fessional activity in the school systems. 

7. Enactment of appropriate state legislation to 
increase tax bases, provide sound systems of school 
revenue, increase present state school revenue 
allotments, and improve the administration of 
state finance systems. 

8. Revision of tax limitations and exemptions 
that restrict the operation of the property tax; 
provision for scientific assessment and sound 
administrative procedures; and the development 
of efficient local school administrative units. 

9. Adoption or revision of state tenure and 
retirement laws so as to protect the status of 
teachers; adoption of minimum-salary laws and 
provision for leaves of absence; revision and im- 
provement of state certification standards. 

10. Revision and enrichment of pre-service 
teacher education; integration of teacher educa- 
tion with systematic state and local surveys of 
teacher supply and demand; provision for the 
recruitment of competent young people into the 
profession; and promotion of in-service teacher 
education programs. 

11. Enlistment of the cooperation of all lay 
groups for the purpose of increasing the free par- 
ticipation of teachers in community affairs; and 
recognition of the importance of the teacher’s 
work in building a nation of free men. 

12. Continuous study and adaptation of state 
legislation and local administration to keep finance 
and teacher personnel procedures abreast of the 
changing interests and needs of education. 

13. An all-out fight for Federal aid, without 
Federal control, for tax-supported and publicly 
administered elementary and secondary schools— 
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aid distributed on the basis of need. Without this 
Federal help more than half our states will be 
forced to continue their unorganized but deadly 
sabotage of our great American public school 
system. 


The Reason and the Rallying Cry 


HY do all these things for the teachers? We 

are not doing any of them primarily for the 
teachers. We are doing them for our girls and our 
boys, the American citizens who will solve the 
riddles of the atomic age—if they are ever to be 
solved. We are doing them for our young people 
who, having had their talents fostered and directed 
in the public schools, will promote international 
understanding, economic justice, and full employ- 
ment, to prevent a third World War. Only if we 
discover and develop the latent abilities of all our 
girls and boys can we hope to keep the curtain 
from ringing down on our present civilization. 





We have finished the shooting part of World 
War II, during which time we were highly SUCCEgs. 
ful in killing millions of our sisters and brothers 
around the world. We have left hundreds of thoy. 
sands with broken bodies, maimed and hang. 
capped for life. We have left multiplied millions 
of broken hearts. We have destroyed hundreds of 
billions of dollars’ worth of materials and prop. 
erty, on three continents. 

Is that war really over? Not if we have log 
sight of what we fought it for. Have we no geng 
of values? An individual or a nation that neve; 
made a mistake never made anything, but an indi. 
vidual or a nation that makes the same mistake 
twice is a plain fool. Let us prevent this nov, 
take steps now to develop in the highest degree 
possible all the talents of all our children in aj 
our states and territories. And let us do this by 
securing sufficient funds from local, state, ang 
Federal sources to win a clear and unconditional] 
victory for education in 1947. 





A MINIMUM WAGE OF 














TWENTY-FOUR HUNDRED DOLLARS 
A YEAR FOR ALL TEACHERS 


Resolution Adopted by the Board of Managers 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
New Orleans, December 5, 1946 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is deeply concerned over the growing 
shortage of qualified teachers for the public schools, a shortage that has reached the 
point of a national emergency. 


It is clear that we can meet this problem only by establishing conditions that will 
attract and hold competent and thoroughly trained men and women in the teaching 
profession. 


Therefore we urge that standards of employment throughout the United States be 
raised to a high professional level commensurate with the responsibility resting upon 
the teacher as the molder of society. 


We approve the following professional standard for teachers who are four-year college 
graduates with full professional training: a minimum beginning salary of $2,400 a year 
with annual increments the second year and each year thereafter to a salary level of 
$5,000—$6,000 for long experienced and efficient teachers. 


We commend the states and communities that have already established salary sched- 
ules equal to or higher than these, and we strongly urge the adoption of similar 


standards in every state and school district in the nation at the earliest possible 
moment. 
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EXPLORING THE Preschool PERIOD 


STUDY COURSE DIRECTED BY ETHEL KAWIN 





— ~—m 


About Our Study Course Article 


uR fifth article in the current study course discusses 
On question every parent has to deal with because all 
children are afraid at some time or other. It is very 
important to their future peace of mind for the parents 
to understand the nature of these fears and know how to 
handle them wisely. 

As the author of our study course article points out, 
when a child is afraid, the grownups in his life may and 
should help him. Yet they may also prove a hindrance 
to him if they do not teach him to “live with and through” 
his fears. The program for this fifth study group meeting, 
therefore, deals with a very vital topic. 


Suggestions for Programs 


I. The best way to begin preparing for this program 
is to become sensitive to the fears of little children. 
After you have read Miss Beyer’s article, observe some 
youngsters. Listen to them without their being aware 
of you. You might seem to be busily writing in a corner 


of the room while they are playing and talking freely. 


Jot down on your pad, as did our author, what the 
children say when they talk about their fears. 

Next, listen to what adults say to children—either to 
frighten them into desired behavior or in answer to fears 
the children may have expressed. If you have read Miss 
Beyer’s article thoughtfully, what you hear may all too 
often startle you. So many parents are still at the stage 
where they misuse children’s fears! 

If members of the study group will make a series of 
such careful records and if they will also read some of the 
references listed below, they should be well prepared to 
put on a round-table discussion at the group meeting. 
The discussion leader may ask for brief summaries of 
their observations. Then the audience may try to in- 
terpret what is reported by each member, drawing from 
the material whatever conclusions seem justifiable. The 





A radio script based on this article will be available on 
February 1. It will be sent free only to Congress parent- 
teacher groups that are conducting 1adic programs. The 
script is being prepared at Station WHA, University of 
Wisconsin, under the direction of H. B. McCarty, Na- 
tional Congress chairman of the Radio Committee. 











Tue study course outline on this 
page is for the use of — 


e Preschool study groups 
e Preschool sections of P.T.A.’s 


e Individuals who want to test their 
own knowledge 


EXPLORING THE 


PRESCHOOL PERIOD} Based on the article “What Are 


Children Afraid Of?” See page 14. 
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“Pertinent Points for Discussion” may serve as a guide 
in this type of program. 


II. Perhaps there is in your community a psychiatrist 
or psychologist who would speak to the group on the 
things children are afraid of. Much more can be said, of 
course, than our author could put into an article of 1,500 
words. If the members of the group have followed our 
suggestion of observing and recording conversations, 
they will be equipped for a stimulating question-and- 
discussion period after the lecture. 


III. The reading and report method described in your 
Study Group Techniques for Parent-Teacher Associations 
represents another type of program well adapted to the 
topic “What Are Children Afraid Of?’ 


Pertinent Points for Discussion 


1. Make a list of some of the fears commonly felt by 
little children. 


2. Discuss the nature of fear as described by the 
author of our article and in the reading references. How 
is fear aroused? What physical changes usually occur in 
an individual when he feels afraid? What useful pur- 
poses did fear serve in the past? What useful purposes 
may it serve today? Are these purposes the same or 
different for adults and children? 


3. In what ways are fears harmful to children? Give 
some instances of parents’ ignoring a child’s fears, and 
explain why this is not helpful to any child. Give some 
instances of adults’ attempts to suppress or bottle-up a 
child’s fears, and discuss why this method is undesirable. 
Why is it harmful for adults to ridicule children’s fears? 


4. What is Miss Beyer’s point about the young child’s 
inability to distinguish between the real and the unreal. 
What causes the reactions she describes when little chil- 
dren see such movies as Snow White and Bambi? 


5. Summarize briefly the principles grownups should 
use in handling situations in which a child is afraid. 
Suggest actual ways of dealing with each common fear 
mentioned in your list. (See above, point 1.) 


6. When a child’s fears are very unusual, parents may 
need the help of a specialist. Name some situations in 
which it is advisable to seek this help. 


References 


Gesell, Arnold, M.D., and Ilg, Frances L., M.D. The Child 
from Five to Ten. New York: Harper, 1946. 
Chapter 14, “Fears and Dreams,” outlines and discusses 
common fears of childhood from birth to the age of ten. 
Spock, Benjamin, M.D. The Common Sense Book of Baby and 
Child Care. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1945. 
Fears are simply and sensibly discussed in various sections 
of this book. 
Wolf, Anna W. M. The Parents’ Manual: A Guide to the Emo- 


tional Development of Young Children. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1941. 


A valuable treatment of the forces affecting the emotional 
life of the child from birth to the age of six or seven. 


Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 


Becker, May Lamberton. ‘‘Courage That Casts Out Fear,” 
June 1946, pp. 21-22. 


Plant, James S., M.D. “Does Your Child Feel Secure?’ 
January 1944, pp. 12-15. 
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THE Family REDISCOVERS ITSELF 


STUDY COURSE DIRECTED BY RALPH H. OJEMANN 





Outstanding Points 


I. The divorce rate last year was the highest in our 
history—one divorce for every three marriages. Careful 
study seems to indicate that only about half the increase 
can be blamed on the war. The other half was caused by 
conditions operating over a long period. 


II. Some of the most important causes not directly re- 
lated to the war are the trend from rural to urban living; 
the growing interest in individual rather than family wel- 
fare, including (a) the greater freedom granted to women 
to seek release from unsatisfactory marriage and (b) the 
idea that marriage should be a genuine companionship; 
and the decline of the religious emphasis in marriage. 


III. But war was nevertheless a very important cause 
of the rapidly rising divorce rates of 1945 and 1946. 
Wartime emergencies and strains encouraged young 
people to marry upon short acquaintance. 


IV. Enforced changes in the manner of living during 
the war also contributed to the frequency of divorce. 
Many couples had to live in crowded quarters near war 
plants. Wives who went to work in industry found new 
associations. And on the whole, difficulties and differ- 
ences developed much faster than did methods of solving 
them. 


VY. Then, too, war conditions often separated husband 
and wife for long periods, hampering the growth of that 
true companionship which is the core of every happy 
marriage. 


VI. Many couples succeeded in maintaining their 
companionship by letters, telephone calls, pictures, and 
the like. On the other hand, many found such devices 
unsatisfactory. 


VII. In the wake of war came hasty postwar mar- 
riages, especially those between couples who had been 
forced to delay marrying or who did not want to wait 
longer for a home and family. About two thirds of our 
returned veterans were single men, thousands of them 
eager to establish homes of their own. 


VIII. Changes in divorce laws will not assure more 
happy marriages. Young people must learn how to devel- 
op normal, lasting companionships with the opposite sex. 
And to give them adequate preparation for marriage, ef- 
fective programs in schools and churches are needed more 
today than ever before. 








Tue study course outline on this 
page is for the use of — 


e Parent education study groups 
e P.T.A. program chairmen 


e Individuals who want to test their 
own knowledge 


Based on the article ““Why the Up- 
swing in Divorce?” See page 4. 














Questions To Promote Discussion 


1. Do you think the increase in divorce rates will con. 
tinue until some day there may be about as many dj- 
vorces as marriages? Give your reasons. 


2. Why do you suppose more was not done to get 
young people ready for the problems of wartime mar. 
riage back in 1940 and 1941 when we were making go 
many other preparations for war? 


3. What kind of training do you think would have 
really helped youth at that time? 


4. What are some of the difficulties that the returned 
servicemen in your community are facing today in trying 
to establish homes and find satisfying jobs? What can 
you do to help them? 


5. Do you think that the young women in your com- 
munity have had the kind of preparation they need to 
understand the men who have returned from service? 
If not, how can your community help them to get it? 


6. Give some examples to show how the spreading of 
rumors and gossip about young couples in a community 
can make it hard for them to work out their marriage 
problems. 


7. One day a group of young unmarried college girls 
passed a “‘trailer village’ while they were riding a trolley. 
Said one, ‘‘Look at those dinky things! I certainly 
wouldn’t live in a trailer.’’ The others agreed. Was this a 
good attitude? Why or why not? 

8. If a young husband and wife are forced to live in 
one or two small rooms, should the husband’s parents in- 
sist that the couple have dinner with them every Sunday? 

9. Why is it that the changes we have made in divorce 
laws during the past years have not reduced the divorce 
rate? 

10. What subjects do you think should be included ina 
good high school course in preparation for marriage? 
1l. In what specific ways can the home contribute to 


the young person’s readiness for a successful marriage 
and family life? 


. 


References 


Bowman, Henry A. Marriage for Moderns. 
McGraw-Hill, 1942. 


Duvall, Evelyn Millis, and Hill, Reuben. When You Marry. 
New York: Association Press, 1945. 


Groves, Gladys H. Marriage and Family Life. New York: 
Reynal and Hitchcock, 1942. 


Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 


Bossard, James H. S. ‘‘What Can We Do About Divorce?” 
October 1945, pp. 4-6. 


we George J. ‘Welcome Home, Father,”’ April 1946, pp. 
Kirkendall, Lester A. “Sex Education Today,” February 
1945, pp. 4-6, 36. 

Landis, Paul H. “Will There Re a Sex Problem?” March 
1946, pp. 14-16, 38. 

Stewart, Florence, and Goding, Harriet K. ‘‘ Homes for the 
Brave,” May 1946, pp. 7-9. 


New York: 





A radio script based on this article will be available on 
February 1. It will be sent free only to Congress parent- 
teacher groups that are conducting radio programs. The 
script is being prepared at Station WHA, University of 
Wisconsin, under the direction of H. B. McCarty, 
National Congress chairman of the Radio Committee. 
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NoT WITH THE Fist. By Ruth D. Tuck. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1946. $3.00. 


tT takes courage to look into one’s own community for 

the seeds and sources of unreasoning prejudice, yet 
this is what Mrs. Tuck did in a small Southern California 
city. The town, which she calls Descanso, was a Mexican 
colony long before the American pioneers crossed the si- 
erras. Today its Mexican-Americans are in the minority. 

Mrs. Tuck analyzed the colony with the thoroughness 
and impartiality of the trained sociologist. She found out 
how far the Mexican-Americans had absorbed our cul- 
ture and how much of their own they still clung to. She 
studied their schools, their politics, their pastimes, even 
their menus and grocery lists. Afterward she canvassed 
the rest of the city to discover the attitudes of the ma- 
jority toward its less numerous neighbors. 

What did she find? Briefly, that the so-called American 
of Descanso discriminated in favor of his own group. He 
showed this discrimination, however, in subtle ways— 
not openly ‘‘with the fist’? but indirectly, with a “nudge 
of the elbow.”’ 

The townspeople had self-righteous and high-sounding 
reasons for segregating Mexican-American school chil- 
dren, denying certain jobs to citizens of the colony, and 
refusing burial lots in the memorial cemetery to Mexican- 
American servicemen. The people could not see that these 
reasons were undemocratic. ‘“‘We are just making a few 
social distinctions,’’ they said, “‘several million of which 
cannot possibly affect a democracy.” 

The book leaves the reader convinced that practicing 
such distinctions in one Descanso, let alone ten or a hun- 
dred, can profoundly affect a democracy. Even the citi- 
zens of Descanso began to perceive the fault in their 
reasoning. Because they did, Mrs. Tuck sees hope for 
the future. 


THE PRACTICE OF SEX EDUCATION: A PLAIN GUIDE FOR 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS. By Dr. Eustace Chesser and 
Zoe Dawe. New York: Roy Publishers, 1946. $3.00. 


WIDESPREAD demand on the part of modern parents 
A and teachers for more and better sex instruction has 
brought forth some excellent teaching materials. Of these 
The Practice of Sex Education is one of the most interest- 
ing and comprehensive to date. Part One, by Dr. Chesser, 
is addressed mainly to parents. Part Two, by Miss Dawe, 
is a complete social hygiene curriculum for an elementary 
school. It was actually developed in British classrooms by 
its author. 

Both writers practice their most important preachment: 
the right attitude. A wholesome, friendly, understanding 
spirit gives warmth and color to every idea and sugges- 
tion. And the facts are all here—psychological, physio- 
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logical, hygienic—with valuable hints on interpreting 
them to children of various ages. To any parent, any 
teacher, this delightfully written book should be a boon 
and a benefit. 


How TO READ THE BIBLE. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. Phila- 
delphia: Winston, 1946. $2.50. 


s Dr. Goodspeed says, “‘The Bible is not a book; it 
A is a library.”’ And like a library it contains an enor- 
mous variety of literature—history, biography, poetry, 
drama, fiction, philosophy, letters, and speeches. Which 
kind of literature to read at any given time is ours to 
choose, and Dr. Goodspeed offers us just the help we need 
in making the selection. 

How to Read the Bible is actually a catalogue of this 
literary material. Each chapter deals with one type of 
literature, listing the books of the Bible in which it can 
be found—even to chapter and verse—together with 
enough explanatory material to sharpen our interest and 
our expectation. 

To round off our perspective on this one-volume li- 
brary, there are two final chapters summarizing the 
chronology not only of biblical times but of the Bible 
itself, its many forms and revisions. 

Regardless of his creed, anyone who seeks both inspi- 
ration and beauty of expression will find this book a 
golden key to the world’s greatest spiritual literature. 


TIME TO SPEAK UP. By Jessie Haver Butler. New York: 
Harper, 1946. $2.50. 


0O many women shrink from taking an active part 

in the affairs of their communities because they find 
it difficult to ‘‘speak up in public.’’ These are the women 
who will be inspired and reassured by the sound, sensible 
information in this book. With a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the problems confronting every public speaker, 
Mrs. Butler competently and completely covers all as- 
pects of this highly prized art. 

To begin with, she believes women must realize that 
they actually can learn and develop the skills of effective 
speaking. There is no such thing as the “natural-born” 
speaker. Communication by the spoken word demands 
study and knowledge and practice. 

In addition to analyzing tested techniques for many 
types of speeches, the author also suggests what to wear 
and how to act. Particular attention is given to the con- 
quest of fear, that basic enemy of would-be platform- 
takers. Of special interest, too, is the chapter outlining 
a syllabus for local organizations to use in their own train- 
ing classes. 

Parent-teacher members, experienced and inexperi- 
enced speakers alike, will find much that is usable and 
profitable in this little book. 
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A New Offering on the Radio Market 


a Tuesday in Alabama, parent-teacher mem- 

bers eagerly tune in on ten of the state’s larg- 
est radio stations to hear the parent education 
program entitled “Your Family Is Your Fortune.” 
This series of broadcasts is a joint project of the 
Alabama Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
the University of Alabama. Mrs. H. H. Maxwell, 
state congress radio chairman, and Elizabeth S. 
Carmichael, parent education chairman, with the 
assistance of Graydon Ausmus, director of the 
university’s radio broadcasting services, planned 
and arranged the entire series. 

The title “Your Family Is Your Fortune” was 
taken, without apology, from Joseph K. Folsom’s 
first article in the current National Parent- 
Teacher parent education study course, ““The Fam- 
ily Rediscovers Itself,” because it so clearly set 
the theme for the broadcasts. 

Each month the series emphasizes four dif- 
ferent areas of the parent education field: the 
preschool child, the teen-agers, children’s litera- 
ture, and forums on family problems. The first 
two programs are taken entirely from material 
in the two study courses that 
are brought to local parent- 
teacher associations by the 
National Parent-Teacher. The 
radio writer at the university 
uses the monthly articles as 
the basis for his scripts. 

The third monthly program, 
that on children’s literature, 
dramatizes a favorite child’s 
story, one that has been ap- 
proved by a special committee 
of teachers who also read and 
criticize the scripts. The 
fourth phase, dealing with 
forums on family problems, is 
conducted by Miss Car- 
michael, director of the Home 
and Family Life Service, Uni- 
versity of Alabama. She also 
selects the participants for 
these broadcasts. 
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The Alabama Congress definitely feels that 
these programs will serve not only as a splendid 
parent education project but also as a means of 
publicizing more widely the National Parent. 
Teacher magazine. Each broadcast, for example, 
plays up the title “Your Family Is Your Fortune” 
and credits it to the magazine. The announcer 
states plainly that the material in the script is 
based on an article in the National Parent-Teacher 
and mentions the circulation of the magazine. 
Mrs. Joseph W. Eshelman, Alabama’s chairman 
of the National Parent-Teacher committee, ap- 
proves of the plan as a piece of sound promotion. 


The Best Kind of Publicity 


HE radio series began on October 8 and will 

continue through March. Mr. Ausmus, who also 
serves as co-chairman of radio for the Alabama 
Congress, sends news releases to all daily papers 
two weeks before each broadcast. An amazing 
amount of this material has already appeared in 
the newspapers, giving the National Parent- 





Four Alabama Congress leaders introduce a unique parent education project to the 
people of the state, via radio. Left to right, Mrs. Harry Nelson, office and field secre- 
tary; Mrs. M. Pratt Walker, state president; Mrs. James Fitts Hill, president of the 
National Parent-Teacher magazine; and Elizabeth S$. Carmichael, state chairman of 


parent education. 
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Teacher some excellent advertising without any 
hint of commercialism. 

The enthusiasm and personal interest of Mr. 
Ausmus, together with the cooperation of the uni- 
yersity’s Extension Division, has done much to 
make this a most successful state activity. The 
Alabama Congress feels that this outstanding 
state project is one effective means of promoting 


our P.T.A. magazine, not only to the parent- 
teacher members who will use the series in their 
parent education study groups but to many par- 
ents who have never had any contact with the 
P.T.A. The radio programs will introduce them 
both to the National Parent-Teacher and to the 
parent-teacher organization itself. 
—FANNY NELSON 


A Jubilee Year for the First State Congress 


HE New York State Congress of Parents and 

Teachers, the oldest branch of the National 
Congress, is celebrating its fiftieth birthday this 
year along with the parent organization. And 
like the National Congress, we are developing 
certain projects that will not only commemorate 
fifty years of service to children and youth but 
will bring before the general public something of 
the high significance of parent-teacher work. 

After careful deliberation it was finally de- 
cided to print a fiftieth anniversary stamp that 
could be used by every parent-teacher member 
on both personal and official mail. The stamp, 
designed particularly for the anniversary, shows 
the relationship of the New York State Congress 
to the National Congress by means of our common 
symbol, the oak tree. 

Our second project is an essay contest for high 
school seniors and senior students in New York 
State teacher training colleges. The high school 
seniors are to write a paper on “The United Na- 
tions and My Generation.” The seniors in the 
teacher training colleges will discuss “The Parent- 
Teacher Association—Its Origin and Develop- 
ment.” This project has been developed with the 
cooperation of many educators who feel that a 
study of both topics will be of real benefit to the 
students. Money for the prizes will be derived 
from the sale of the anniversary stamp, and it is 
our hope that the winning students will use their 
prizes for further education. 


A Twofold Commemoration 


HE third anniversary project is a scholarship 

fund for teacher education. A nucleus of $15,- 
000, diverted from our student loan fund, will be 
augmented by honorary life memberships, memo- 
rials, and gifts from local parent-teacher associa- 
tions. Each scholarship will amount to $1,200, to 
be paid in annual installments of $300 for four 
years. The $15,000 on hand assures us of at least 
twelve scholarships for 1947—one to each one of 
the state teacher training colleges. We feel cer- 
tain that several thousand dollars will be added 
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to this nucleus during the next several months. 

By unanimous vote of the delegates assembled 
at the 1946 convention in Syracuse, New York, 
the project has been called the Jenkins Memorial 
Scholarship Fund to honor the memory of a boy 
who was lost in the service of his country. 

The scholarships will be granted on the basis 
of character and personality, scholastic record, 
aptitude for teaching, and sound health. Each 
candidate must agree to teach in the elementary 
schools of New York for four years after gradua- 
tion, or for as many years as he or she has ac- 
cepted scholarship aid. If for any reason the 
applicant fails to take a teaching position, the 
money then becomes a loan to be repaid to the 
New York State Congress. 

Analyzing these three anniversary projects, 
we see in them a reflection of the new Four-Point 
Program of the National Congress. School edu- 
cation is emphasized by our desire to recruit en- 
listments for one of the finest professions in the 
world. World understanding is definitely en- 
couraged in the essay contest for high school 
seniors—the generation of young people who will 
in large measure control the future of our coun- 
try. It is an imperative matter for them, then, 
that the United Nations succeed in ensuring the 
peace of the world. 

Health, too, holds an important place as one 
qualification for a teacher candidate, and, finally, 
a good home and family life, bulwarked by parent 
education, must have been the experience of any 
girl or boy who enters the teaching profession. 
For skill in the art of human relations, which is 
learned from parents in the home, is one of the 
teacher’s prime requirements. 

Behind all three of these fiftieth anniversary 
projects lies a grave concern for our schools, our 
teachers, and our children’s educational welfare. 
The members of the New York State Congress of 
Parents and Teachers are going “forward to- 
gether,” pledged to make the Jenkins Memorial 
Scholarship Fund a living memorial to all children 
and youth as we celebrate fifty years of service 
on their behalf. —MARGARET E. JENKINS 
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OR THE guidance of parents, motion picture 

chairmen of local parent-teacher associations, 

and theater managers who arrange special 
children’s programs we present the following check 
list of the thirty-two junior matinee films reviewed 
during 1946 in this department. 


Bad Bascomb. April. Entertaining. 

The Bandit of Sherwood Forest. May. Entertaining. 
The Bells of St. Mary’s. February. Excellent. 
Canyon Passage. October. Good. 

Courage of Lassie. September. Good. 

Do You Love Me? June. Good. 

Gallant Bess. November. Good. 

Gallant Journey. November. Good. 

Gay Blades. June. Entertaining. 

Johnny Comes Flying Home. June. Good. 

The Jolson Story. November. Excellent. 

The Kid from Brooklyn. June. Amusing. 

The Last Chance. March. Excellent. 

Make Mine Music. June. Mature but good. 
Margie. November. Good. 

Night and Day. October. Excellent. 

The Return of Rusty. September. Good. 

The Road to Utopia. February. Amusing. 

San Antonio. February. Entertaining. 

Smoky. September. Good. 

Snafu. February. Entertaining. 

So Goes My Love. June. Excellent. 

Spring Parade of 1946. April. Fair. 

Three Little Girls in Blue. November. Good. 
Three Wise Fools. September. Entertaining. 

The Time of Their Lives. October. Amusing. 

The United States. April. Exceptional for all ages. 
Up Goes Maisie. March. Amusing. 

The Virginian. April. Exciting for nervous children. 
What Next, Corporal Hargrove? January. Amusing. 
Wild Beauty. October. Good. 

Ziegfeld Follies. June. Good. 


When you have made a selection based on the 
broad, general ratings given here, confirm your 
choices by consulting the complete reviews of these 
motion pictures in the 1946 issues of the National 
Parent-Teacher. 

—RuTH B. HEDGES 
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PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF RUTH B. HEDGEs, 
MOTION PICTURE CHAIRMAN OF THE CALIFORNIA 
CONGRESS, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF HYPATIA GORDON 
PARVIS, REPORT CHAIRMAN 





JUNIOR MATINEE 


(From 8 to 14 years) 





My Brother Talks to Horses— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Di- 
rection, Fred Zinnermann. A delightful story of a young boy 
who loves horses and has the gift of being able to talk with them 
is told simply but with humor and drama. The direction is ex- 
cellent and the acting spontaneous and appealing. Cast: 
“Butch” Jenkins, Edward Arnold, Peter Lawford, Beverly 


Tyler. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Good 





Song of the South— Disney-RKO. Direction, Harve Foster, 
This film is a departure from Walt Disney’s usual productions in 
that it is a complete story, done in live action but with the de- 
lightful tales of Uncle Remus told in animated cartoons. It de- 
picts a small boy and his heartbreaks, which are healed by the 
understanding love of an old Negro. The entire film is produced 
with artistry and charm, ending on a gay note. Cast: Ruth 
Warrick, Bobby Driscoll, James Baskett, Luana Patten. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Delightful Delightful Delightful 
FAMILY 


(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 


Affairs of Geraldine— Republic. Direction, George Blair. 
Very light fare is this slow-moving, unamusing comedy, with 
virtually nothing to lend it interest. The picture could not 
possibly appeal to mature minds, yet the subject is an adult one. 
Cast: Jane Withers, James Lydon, Raymond Walburn, Donald 





Meek. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair If interested No 





The Best Years of Our Lives—Samuel Goldwyn. Direction, 
William Wyler. An outstanding film built around the readjust- 
ment problems of three servicemen. Without resort to over- 
dramatization, their stories are told in a simple, direct way that 
makes their homecoming seem an event comparable to their go- 
ing into battle. The fact that both the men and their families 
make the adjustment and find new contentment transforms 
frustration and unhappiness into a satisfying experience in liv- 
ing. Cast: Dana Andrews, Myrna Loy, Fredric March, Teresa 
Wright, Virginia Mayo, Harold Russell, Hoagy Carmichael. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Outstanding Outstanding Mature 


Child of Divorce—RKO-Radio. Direction, Richard Fleischer. 
A sympathetically presented story of divorce and its tragic 
effect upon the little eight-year-old daughter of the household. 
The picture has human appeal, develops realistically, and is 
entertaining, chiefly because of the charm and naturalness of 
the child star, Sharyn Moffett. Cast: Sharyn Moffett, Regis 
Toomey, Madge Meredith, Walter Reed, Una O’Connor. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining If interested Mature 


Humoresque— Warner Brothers. Direction, Jean Negulesco. 
This tragic story of love and ambition is set against a sophisti- 
cated, high-society background. The music alone would make 
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this an outstanding production, but it has also brilliant dialogue, 
an expertly handled script, and intelligent treatment of human 
yalues by an able director. Cast: Joan Crawford, John Garfield, 
Oscar Levant, J. Carrol Naish. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Absorbing Mature No 


I's a Wonderful Life—Liberty Films. Production and direc- 
tion, Frank Capra. James Stewart returns to the screen in a 
film of exceptional merit, containing all the elements that make 
for good entertainment while contributing much to human un- 
derstanding. The theme is familiar to everyone, for the stor 

permits a simple, average man, who has seemingly made a fail- 
yre of his life, to return to earth after death and review the 
effects of his deeds upon his fellow men. The film is full of the 
excitement and challenge of life, and bits of humor offset its in- 
tensity. Cast: James Stewart, Donna Reed, Lionel Barrymore, 
Thomas Mitchell, Beulah Bondi. 
Adults 14-18 


Exceptional Exceptional 


Ladies’ Man—Paramount. Direction, William Russell. This 
gay comedy fails to live up to the promise of its opening scenes, 
though it has Spike Jones and his band and some entertaining 
musical and dance sequences. The theme is not new—that of a 
poor country boy who becomes rich and goes to the big city— 
but it is well presented. Some scenes, however, go beyond the 
pounds of good taste. Cast: Eddie Bracken, Cass Daley, 
Virginia Welles, Virginia Field. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Mature 


Magnificent Doll— Universal. Direction, Frank Borzage. An 
historical, biographical study of the life and times of three im- 
portant figures in early American history: Dolly Madison, 
Aaron Burr, and James Madison. The lovely, picture-post- 
card quality of the outdoor backgrounds, Dolly’s charming, 
candlelit dinner parties, the resplendent White House interiors, 
the colorful costumes and delicate musical accompaniment— 
all form a perfect background for the highly emotional scenes 
between the principals. Some liberties have been taken with 
facts, but the picture becomes increasingly forceful when the 
characters convey the confusion and conflict of ideas that ac- 
companied the birth of our government. Cast: Ginger Rogers, 
David Niven, Burgess Meredith, Peggy Wood. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Entertaining Good _Mature 


Northern Ramparts— RKO. ‘This Is America’”’ Series. This 
superior travelogue of Alaska shows the breathtaking natural 
beauty and the steady development of the land that was known 
as Seward’s Folly when it was purchased from Russia. The 
lovely scenery, the wild life, and the glimpses of natives and 
settlers who have made of this wilderness a profitable, beautiful 
homeland combine to make a two-reel account much too short. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Excellent for 
older members of 

this age group 

The Yearling— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, Clarence 
Brown. A film of rare tenderness and great beauty in 
which a new child star, Claude Jarman, Jr., gives an emotional 
performance that would tax the ability of the most seasoned 
actor. In his first appearance before the camera he plays his 
part flawlessly, giving to the character of the boy Jody a com- 
plete naturalness through emotions ranging from childhood joy 
to deepest grief. The picture is an authentic adaptation of Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings’ story. Cast: Claude Jarman, Jr., 
Gregory Peck, Jane Wyman. . 

8-1 


Adults 14-18 
Exceptional Emotional Too emotional 





8-14 
Mature 

















ADULT 


The Mighty McGurk— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, 
John Waters. Although the usual Wallace Beery formula is 
brought into play in this film, the result is only fairly entertain- 
ing. The plot and some of the action are unethical and crude, 
Cast: Wallace Beery, Dean Stockwell, Edward Arnold, Aline 
MacMahon. 
Adults 


Fair 





14-18 


Not recommended 


8-14 

No 
The Perfect Marriage— Paramount. Direction, Lewis Allen. 
Gay, sophisticated comedy with many chuckles but with an 
adolescent perspective. It also has capable direction, beau- 
tiful costumes, artistic settings, and clever repartee. The acting 
is excellent, David Niven being especially well cast. The theme 
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is a spoiled woman’s desire for attention. Cast: Loretta Young, 
David Niven, Nona Griffith, Charles Ruggles, Eddie Albert. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Amusing Mature No 


Strange Holiday—PRC. Direction, Arch Oboler. This un- 
usual and powerful drama presents a terrifying dream of World 
War II’s possible aftermath. The eerie opening voice and the 
disquieting music throughout keep tension at high pitch. The 
underlying cruelty and stark reality of the scenes are gripping, 
and the acting of Claude Rains is superb. The thought-pro- 
voking theme concerns the worth of freedom—and well may 
we ponder and remember it. Cast: Claude Rains, Bobbie 
Stebbins, Barbara Bate, Phil Hilton. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Tense No No 


The 4; Woman—Stromberg-United Artists. Direction, 
Edgar G. Ulmer. An absorbing and graphic presentation of the 
havoc created by the reactions of a beautiful, strong-willed, 
entirely selfish, unprincipled girl toward the problems and op- 
portunities of life. The acting is superior, with Hedy Lamarr 
giving her best performance to date. The story is based on a 
novel by Ben Ames Williams. Cast: Hedy Lamarr, George 
Sanders, Louis Hayward, Gene Lockhart. 
Adults 14-18 


Entertaining Not recommended No 
Sweetheart of Sigma Chi—Monogram. Direction, Jack 
Bernhard. Although this film is intended to be light and frothy, 
a college curriculum made up almost entirely of athletics, ro- 
mance, and night clubs detracts from its appeal. The picture 
is saved from being a total loss only by the pleasing musical 
numbers. Cast: Elyse Knox, Phil Regan, Phil Brito, Ross 
Hunter. 
14-18 


Adulis 8-14 
Fair Not recommended No 


The Time, the Place, and the Girl— Warner Brothers. Di- 
rection, David Butler. Made only for light entertainment, 
with name-band conductors and specialty artists to bolster the 
frequently waning interest, this musical comedy is but mildly 
eustantid. Ethically it leaves much to be desired. Cast: 
Dennis Morgan, Jack Carson, Janis Paige, Martha Vickers. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair No No 
The Verdict— Warner Brothers. Direction, Don Siegel. Hu- 
miliation, hatred, and a desire to bring about justice are the 
motivating forces in this well-produced melodrama of crime and 
murder. The two principals, supported by an able cast, succeed 
in maintaining suspense and mystery throughout. Cast: Syd- 
ney Greenstreet, Peter Lorre, Joan Lorring, George Coulouris. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good of the type Too tense No 


Wife Wanted— Monogram. Direction, Phil Karlson. A medi- 
ocre human-interest drama with a plot involving avarice and 
greed. The story is uninteresting, slow moving, and unethical, 
though the musical background and the settings are effective. 
Cast: Kay Francis, Paul Cavanaugh, Robert Shayne, Veda 
Ann Borg. 

Adults 14-18 

Mediocre No 








8-14 














8-14 
No 





James Stewart, Donna Reed, and four talented youngsters 
in a scene from It’s a Wonderful Life. 
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Looking into Legislation 


NE of the most constructive measures passed by the 

Seventy-ninth Congress was the Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1946. This act cuts the number of Senate 
standing committees from thirty-three to fifteen and 
the House standing committees from forty-eight to nine- 
teen. Thirteen senators will be appointed to each of the 
following committees at the beginning of each Congress: 
Agriculture and Forestry, Armed Services, Banking and 
Currency, Civil Service, District of Columbia, Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, Finance, For- 
eign Relations, Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Judici- 
ary, Labor and Public Welfare, Public Lands, Public 
Works, Rules and Administration. 

In the House, twenty-five representatives will sit on 
each of the following committees: Post Office and Civil 
Service, District of Columbia, Education and Labor, Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, Foreign 
Affairs, House Administration, Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, Public Lands, and Ways and Means. Twenty- 
seven members will be elected to the committees on 
Agriculture, Banking and Currency, Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, Public Works, and Veterans’ Affairs. 
Nine members will sit on the Un-American Activities 
Committee, twelve on the Rules Committee, thirty-three 
on the Armed Services Committee, and forty-three on the 
Appropriations Committee. 


Ts improved committee structure, however, will be 
threatened by the opponents of the Reorganization Act 
in the Eightieth Congress for the reason that one house of 
Congress cannot bind another. The House must readopt 
its rules whenever a new Congress meets for the first 
time, and it is customary to adopt those of the preceding 
Congress. Therefore, since the Reorganization Act was 
not to take effect until the start of the new Congress, 
the revised committee structure might go by the board. 

In the Senate, on the other hand, the picture is 
different. Because only one third of the senators are 
elected every two years, the rules of this body are 
continuous. If the Senate disapproves of the provisions of 
the Reorganization Act, a resolution to repeal it would 
have to be offered. 

In any case, the salary increases, registration of lobby- 
ists, and other provisions of the measure would remain in 
effect. Yet the reorganization of committees is one 
of the best elements in the act. Citizens interested in 
making the work of our Congress more efficient should 
see that their representatives uphold the gains already 
made. 


P. LANS are also being developed to defeat the dictator- 
ship of congressional minorities by limiting the power 
of the House Rules Committee and by putting an end 
to the right of filibustering senators to tie up legisla- 
tion. The job of the Rules Committee is to report to 
the House, in conjunction with a bill, a resolution setting 
the terms of debate upon the measure. Often the com- 
mittee blocks the legislative path completely by fail- 
ing to give a bill the right of way to the House floor 
under any rule of debate. 

The Senate also has a Rules Committee which, though 
it does not have the sweeping powers of the House 
committee, has jurisdiction over any proposal to change 
Senate procedures. The rules of the Senate have been 
carefully devised to protect the filibuster. A third plus 
one of the members can prevent cloture (that is, pre- 
vent limiting the length of time a senator may speak), 
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Contributors 


EVELYN BEYER, trained for her outstanding work y 
the famous Bank Street Schools in New York, has 
teacher and supervisor of nursery schools for the 
fifteen years. Hers is the distinction of having organ; 
the nursery school at Sarah Lawrence College, where 
was a member of the psychological department. 
Beyer is now director of preschool activities in the well. 
known Rochester, Minnesota, Child Health Project, 





WILLIAM Dow BouTWELL, formerly of the U.S, 9 
of Education, is assistant to the publisher of Scholastiy 
Magazines. To this position he has brought a Varied 
background of knowledge and experience in the Tealm gf 
education. Readers of “‘What’s Happening in Edug, 
tion?”’ are by now fully aware of Mr. Boutwell’s vigorous 
championship of youth’s right to a good education, 





ROBERT E. BRUNER, M.D., is a specialist in cerebry 
palsy and assistant medical director of the noted Chil. 
dren’s Rehabilitation Institute, Cockeysville, Mary. 
land. At present he is associated with the nation’ 
leading authority on cerebral palsy, Dr. Winthrop 
Phelps of Baltimore. Dr. Bruner, therefore, writes from 
an extensive knowledge of current research and also from 
firsthand experience with afflicted youngsters, 


A sociologist of renown, ERNEST W. BuRGEss is ej. 
nently fitted to discuss the upswing in divorce. Pro. 
fessor of sociology at the University of Chicago, he has 
also directed research projects in marriage and family 
problems, city planning, and crime. Dr. Burgess has 
published innumerable books on many aspects of his 
field. Readers of this magazine are probably most familiar 
with Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage. 





Adult education is one of the chief interests of Bonaro 
W. OVERSTREET, who, with Dr. Overstreet, has just 
concluded a series of classes and conferences for thou. 
sands of lucky people in Michigan. Long a literary 
figure of national importance, Mrs. Overstreet is able to 
examine the smaller things of life and relate them to the 
biggest—a rare talent that has won her the warm regard 
of all her readers. 





This month’s “P.T.A. Frontiers” were prepared by Mn. 
Harry Nelson, office and field secretary, Alabama Congress, and 
Mrs. M. Pratt Walker, president, Alabama Congress; and Mr, 
Clifford N. Jenkins, president, New York State Congress. 





A NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


If the first two code figures just below your name and 
address on this issue of the magazine are 2-47, this means 
that your subscription will expire with the February 
National Parent-Teacher. We suggest that you renew it 
now to avoid delay in receiving the March issue. Send one 
dollar to the National Parent-Teacher, 600 South Michi- 
gan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 














thereby allowing a filibuster to continue indefinitely. 
It seems hopeless to propose a resolution to eliminate 
the filibuster because the proposal itself would be subject 
to the filibuster technique. 

In order that Congress may truly be governed by the 
majority, these archaic rules should be overhauled. The 
House Rules Committee must be assigned its original 
role of traffic director, and the Senate must adopt rule 
empowering a majority to end a filibuster. 

—Epna P. C0ooK 
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